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the face of it, looks like the limit in the line of speech 
suppression, 


If the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ really doubts about speech 
being no longer free in the House of Commons under 
Liberal rule, it should try again to look through the 
order papers of the House of Commons from, say, 
2 March to the day when the Parliament Bill was forced 
through. It will find some 1800 pages, foolscap size, 
packed with hundreds upon hundreds of serious and 
vital amendments to the Parliament Bill, most of which 
were guillotined—we beg pardon, kangarooed. But 
call the process what you will, gag or guillotine or 
closure or kangaroo—does it matter a farthing which? 
—the truth remains that free speech is dead in the 
House of Commons. It has been slain in the name of 
Liberty. 


Mr. Churchill could not keep himself from making a 
wholesale charge of bias (‘‘ unconscious, no doubt ’’) 
against the Judges. These attacks are not only impu- 
dent’; they are very foolish. Judges are divided in 
politics like other men; as a Bench they could have no 
prejudice against trade unions. If Mr. Churchill had 
said -that juries, being drawn mainly from the smaller 
middle classes, were prejudiced against trade unions, 
he would have been much nearer to the truth. Judges, 
of course, are not above criticism, and they make their 
mistakes: We have always doubted the law, though 
never the justice, of -the Taff Vale decision. But to 
charge them with a general bias against a whole class 
of litigants is indefensible. Perhaps the Hull decision 
will cause Mr. Churchill some compunction; for few 
can doubt that behind this censure of the Judges was 
chagrin at Liberal ill success in the election petitions. 
Or he would not have been cheered so lustily by his own 
side. 


The Opposition were right not to oppose the Trade 
Union Bill. It was clear something had to be done ; the 
present state of things could not go on. On the one 
hand you could not permanently debar a trade union 
from all political action; the extension in these days 
of the State’s influence in industrial matters alone made 
that impossible; on the other hand it was intolerable 
that members of a union should be compelled to sub- 
scribe to keep in Parliament their strong political 
opponents. The Government have tried to meet the 
difficulty by allowing trade unions to take part in 
politics and support members of Parliament out*of their 
funds, but prohibiting the exaction of subscriptions for 
political ends from members who object. The point is, 
can the law protect the dissentient minority? Mir. F. E. 
Smith says no: the protection would be purely illusory. 
Mr. Churchill admits that social pressure could not be 
prevented entirely. Probably a strong, or fairly strong, 
minority could under this Bill defend itself, but a weak 
one not. All the same the Labour party think the Bill 
much too favourable to the minority. 


Mr. Lloyd George told the British Medical Associa- 
tion he hoped his Insurance Bill would be through by 
August. At the same time he acknowledged he must 
have the doctors’ help if his scheme were to be worked 
at all. The doctors have stated their terms in the five 
points put into form by the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and published vesterday. The first point is already con- 
ceded by Mr. Lloyd George. The doctors object to the 
administration of medical service being in the hands of 
the Friendly Societies. Mr. Lloyd George told the 
British Medical Association he was ‘‘ wholeheartedly ”’ 
with them here. Let them persuade the House of 
Commons. The difficulty will be in the income limit 
of £100 demanded by the doctors, and in the rate of 
remuneration. Mr. Lloyd George said frankly that the 
income limit was impossible. The question of 
remuneration comes later: the Bill does not settle it. 
But naturally the doctors, before supporting the Bill, 
will want some guarantee. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain on Monday asked for another 
day for second reading. Certainly the second reading 


has been rushed. Mr. Lloyd George contended that, 
as all were agreed on principle, the extra day at this 
stage was unnecessary. Real criticism will come later 
in the committee stage. Mr. Balfour on Thursday re- 
plied formally to the invitation of Mr. Lloyd George to 
co-operate in the framing of amendments, Already Mr. 
MacDonald has drawn the obvious conclusion from all 
this. The general acceptance in principle by the House 
of this scheme showed that ‘‘ State aid and organisation 
in matters affecting the social welfare of the people ”’ 
was to a certain extent accepted at this time by all 
parties alike. Mr. Balfour was careful to point this out 
in his speech at the Destitution meeting on Tuesday. 
The old economic expert who would leave all things to 
take their course is of the past. Mr. Balfour’s speech 
was mainly in praise of experts ; but the praises were in 
places a little thin, with a hint of irony behind. Mr. 
Balfour’s concrete example of the application of an 
expert theory to practice seemed deliberately chosen to 
give away his contention. All the experts were agreed 
upon “‘ laissez-faire ’’. 


Everyone was at one’ about Mr. Churchill’s Aerial 
Navigation Bill. Within four Parliamentary days of its 
introduction it was passed through all its stages. It is 
an interim measure providing against the Coronation ; 
and it meets the occasion. Mr. Churchill insisted only 
on the essential second clause, which enables him to 
prohibit by order ‘‘ the navigation of aircraft ’’ over 
delimitated areas. Naturally, the airmen are not enthu- 
siastic in favour of the Bill, thinking it should be left 
to their good feeling and discretion to choose where they 
shall fly. Really, it is foolish to regard the Bill as a 
slight upon the craft. The Bill is not directed against 
the craft, but against the one possible vain and foolish 
person who may bring discredit on them all. 

The Women’s Suffrage Bill is to have ‘‘ full facilities ”’ 
in the present Parliament. The question is whether 
full facilities ’’ includes a place in the Government 
programme high enough to get the measure through 
under the Parliament Bill without the Lords or the 
country having anything to say in the matter. At any 
rate, the Women’s Bill is to have a week next session ; 
and, if it cannot slip through in a week, it is to have 
further chances till it does get clean through the Com- 
mons. Everybody sees that the real question is whether 
it can be slipped through in a Single-chamber period. 
Can the promoters cheat the country into this Bill? 
or can the Government afford to give up precious days 
in which it may cheat the country into other Bills which 
the Government wants more particularly ? 


The Imperial Conference has this week been closeted 
with the Defence Committee ; and it seems, from what 
its members are saying at dinners and meetings where 
one may listen, that the Colonial Prime Ministers are 
learning what the foreign policy of an empire really 
means. General Botha is frank in his astonishment at 
the complexity and importance to every member of the 
Empire of the relations of our Foreign Office with other 
Powers. All this is to the good. These high topics 
seem to have a broadening effect upon the minds 
even of our own politicians. At the Eighty Club dinner 
the other night Mr. Lloyd George was almost generous 
in his admissions. He claimed not much more than 
half the country to be with him and with his party. 
Radical politicians, wesupposed, never claimed less than 
the whole when they are in power. 


Radical Imperialists, whenever they are gravelled for 
lack of matter, fall to a eulogy of Liberal statesmanship 
as vindicated in the Union of South Africa. ‘‘ Very 
good orators, when they are out, they will split ’’—which 
is an uncleanly shift. Mr. Lloyd George at the dinner of 
the Eighty Club was obviously in difficulties. He men- 
tioned Shakespeare ; but owing to the advance in public 
manners he could not take the Elizabethan way. Instead 
he talked of ‘‘ the greatest achievement of Liberalism ”’. 
Shakespeare came in only at the end. Failing other 
bonds of Empire, there were Shakespeare, Milton, and 
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Burns. This kind of talk in a man of the cynical astute- 
ness of Mr. Lloyd George reads insincerely enough. The 
British Empire will not be held together by literary 
traditions. Literature follows empires. It has never 
made them ; though often it has helped to break them. 


The opium revenue being abolished, the problem of 
finding fresh revenue has to be faced within the next few 
years. The balance cannot be restored by reducing ex- 
penditure, which is expanding in every direction. Above 
all it is unthinkable to do it by a sacrifice of strength 
in the Army. It may be wise to be frightened before 
it is time ; as is the ‘‘ Times ’’. But so far there is really 
no evidence that any reduction of the Army is seriously 
intended. Of course there is a littke Army party in the 
Calcutta Parliament which regards all armaments with 
abhorrence and clamours for a reduction of Army 
expenditure. The Minister gives the usual assurance 
that the matter is receiving the careful consideration 
of the Government and the Commander-in-Chief looks 
carefully about for any unnecessary or misapplied 


charge. So far as published facts go this seems to 
be all. 


Sir Charles Elliott was one of the first of many distin- 
guished men attracted to the Indian Civil Service by the 
system of Open Competition. He held in succession 
nearly every distinction open to the members of the 
Service, besides undertaking other special and very 
difficult duties. Sir Charles Elliott was always thorough. 
He had a genius for collecting and understanding the 
entire facts and figures of whatever subject he had in 
hand. Other men had more initiative, more native- 
comprehension of administrative problems, and deeper 
insight into the Indian mind. But from his absolute 
fearlessness and high character none commanded more 
confidence and respect. He was a just man. After 
retirement he was still active in public affairs, occupying 
in particular a prominent position on the old London 
a Board and in various societies connected with 
ndia. 


There is a report that El Glawi, the Grand Vizier, 
has been dismissed by Mulai Hafid, General Moinier’s 
difficulties have been seriously aggravated by the 
barbarous conduct of part of the Fez garrison 
directly relief was in sight. If the attacks had been 
confined to the tribes who have invested the capjtal 
there might have been some sort of explanation if no 
excuse ; but the victims apparently were mainly people 
who have gone about their daily work under assurance 
from both the Sultan and the French that they would 
not be molested. If El Glawi’s dismissal marks the 
Sultan’s displeasure at this ghastly affair, Mulai Hafid 
may not be hopeless. The outrage has done incalcul- 
able mischief. The tribesmen who have been disputing 
Colonel Gouraud’s advance, as their friends to the north 
disputed General Moinier’s, will become less amenable 
to French action, unless El Glawi’s fate appeases them. 


The Portuguese elections are over. According to the 
papers they have gone off *‘ in complete tranquillity ’’ and 
are ‘‘a great triumph for the Government ’’. How strange 
that republican candidates should have won when there 
were no monarchists against them; and how strange 
that there were no monarchical candidates, when the 
Government had made it as much as a man’s life was 
worth to call himself a monarchist. It is so wonderful 
that people who have all the power to control an election 
and use that power to the uttermost and without scruple 
should win! These same papers that have been so 
much impressed by the Republican Government’s 
triumph will no doubt appeal to the result of this election 
as proof of the purity and freedom of the republican 
dispensation and the nation’s love for it. As if arly one 
in the world cared a straw which got in of two ciphers 
both alike creatures of the ring of rascals that now 
form what is called the Portuguese Government. 


Lord Haldane’s satellites are not very kind to him. 
It is perfectly amazing how time after time they go out 
of their way to make the most astounding and unneces- 


sary proposals and appointments which are bound to 
cause trouble. No sooner is the preposterous gold sash 
incident closed than all previous records are eclipsed by 
the appointment of Colonel Morgan to the post of 
messing adviser to the War Office. Apart from the 
question whether or not this officer was responsible for 
certain irregularities which occurred in South Africa, it 
is surely a gross slight on a big department that no 
officer now serving in the Army Service Corps should 
be deemed qualified to hold such a _ posi. Of 
course, the whole thing is absurd. There are 
scores who are, and who are also much more up to date 
than Colonel Morgan, who was retired from the Army 
some years ago. Moreover the post is altogether 
unnecessary. The organisation of such details could be 
left to the various commands, if not to regimental units. 
It would be interesting to know the inner history of this 
affair. In any case it is clear that Colonel Morgan, for 
one reason or another, has some very powerful influence 
behind him. 


Probably the last has not been heard of the action 
of the Conservators of Mitcham Common against two 
persons, Cox and Cole, who claimed to play golf over 
the course played over by the Princes Club without being 
members. Two judges, Mr. Justice Phillimore and Mr. 
Justice Hamilton, have decided that the Conservators 
cannot exclude the general public from the part laid 
out as a golf course; though the funds for making the 
course have mostly been provided by the Princes Club. 
But they have also decided that the Conservators have 
power to make such regulations as that every person 
playing must have a caddie; and Cox and Cole are to 
be fined for playing without. One judge, Mr. Justice 
Scrutton, holds that the Conservators have the power 
to grant the Princes Club privileges to exclude all but 
its own members or those who have its permits. 


It seems rather a hard case on the Club; but if the 
Conservators hold the manorial rights for the public in 
general under the scheme made in accordance with the 
Act of Parliament, they cannot give the Club exclusive 
rights because it has spent money on a monopoly that 
the Conservators had no power to grant. The manorial 
rights of the Conservators are a very technical matter ; 
and the judges have taken different views about them. 
As to the sympathy, lords of the manor have not 
always been popular characters in their use of 
commons; and that the Conservators may “ steal 
the common from the goose ’’ and make the Golf Club 
receivers as an individual might do. It is well the Courts 
should protect us from the ‘ tyranny "’ of public bodies 
in these days. 


Mr. Balfour's speech at the opening of the congress 
of international musicians was a very fine and illumi- 
nating oration. Mr. Balfour, talking to the represen- 
tatives of such great musical countries as Roumania and 
Uruguay, and to a host of people who are the guests of 
the Worshipful Company of Grocers, told them how 
England had once been sovereign in music—** our art ”’ 
he said,—how England had through one cause or 
another fallen in the eighteenth century, and how 
England had now come to the front again. 


That was the least important part of his utterance. 
No one knew better than Mr. Balfour that the self- 
appointed representatives of English music who were 
‘* amongst those present *’ and ‘‘ the many others *’ are 
precisely the people who have tried their hardest to keep 
this country back in the dark musical ages. If the 
Academics who posed as our national musicians had 
their way we should still be listening to dull and stupid 
oratorios, built to order on the approved plan. When 
Mr. Balfour spoke of the bad time coming to an end he 
noticed his environment and added, in rather a hasty 
parenthesis, that the bad time had already come to an 
end. The valuable part of the speech consisted of 
digressions, irrelevancies, concerning the nature of ‘* our 
art’. The working of an acute and curiously subtle 
mind on problems that bother and baffle every thinker 
about music was in itself a thing remarkable. _ In the 
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end, of course, he came round to old Haydn’s dictum 
that a musician does not need the gift of tongues since his 
language is universal. And, said Mr. Balfour, a musical 
work does not perish like a picture nor does its language 
become obsolete like that of a book: ‘‘time does not 
touch it ’’. It was a masterly and very beautiful oration, 
and we hope that a few of our foreign guests under- 
stood it. 


Unkindly critics have said of Boswell that he would 
joyfully have been kicked by Dr. Johnson for the mere 
satisfaction of having something more to write about his 
hero. This, perhaps, is biting the thumb at a great and 
precious piece of English literature ; but certainly one 
would have said this—or, at any rate, felt this—of Mr. 
Henderson after reading his life of Mr. Shaw. = Mr. 
Henderson, however, has disappointed us in utterly re- 
fusing to be kicked. Indeed he has given his hero the 
lie direct. People are talking a great deal about a 
‘* controversy *’ between Mr. Shaw and his biographer. 
Really there is no controversy. It is not a question of 
argument. Mr. Shaw says that certain facts are facts. 
Mr. Henderson says they are not. 


It is a tragi-comedy. Mr. Henderson writes for the 
faithful American who goes on pilgrimage. We look 
now for the tragic spectacle of a vast throng of American 
pilgrims, worshipping without doors, hard by a little 
shop where Mr. Henderson has located Mr. Shaw during 
his less prosperous years. Mr. Shaw says he was never 
there. But the photograph of the shop is in the 
authentic book, whose pages were passed by Mr. Shaw 
—as the biographer says and the hero denies. The 
finer feelings of the American pilgrims all running to 
waste is a grievous spectacle; but there is no remedy. 
Mr. Henderson is offended, and Mr. Henderson is tough. 
He has put Mr. Shaw in the wrong house, and there 
Mr. Shaw will have to remain. 


Sir W. S. Gilbert’s place in literature, which the 
obituary writers in the week of his sudden death 
have been busy with, is not the most interesting question 
that many other people will ask themselves about him. 
It is rather what would their memories, since they came 
to manhood and womanhood, have been if there had been 
no Bab Ballads ’’; if ‘‘ Pinafore’’, ‘‘ Patience ’’, 
‘* Tolanthe’’, and ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance ’’ had never 
been produced ; if there had been no Savoy operas ? Was 
Gilbert a poet or Sullivan a musician, as the cognoscenti 
understand it, is unimportant to those, and they are not 
necessarily without refinement and culture, who for a 
quarter of a century found in Gilbert and Sullivan their 
most charming amusement, and feel themselves now 
dowered by them with their most treasured reminis- 
cences. Gilbert is one of those rare authors whose 
various works are stages of one’s own life. To be this 
for one’s contemporaries seems better than any amount 
of posthumous fame. Gilbert will have his share of that 
too; but he cannot be to the generation coming on any- 
thing but a shadow of what he is to those of us who 
reflect we cannot be any longer young if he was seventy- 
five. 


What is the Chair of Fiction ?—-and what is the Royal 
Society of Literature ?—most people will ask on reading 
that Mr. A. C. Benson has been put in it. Who, more- 
over, are the fictionists with whom the Chairman will 
have to deal? We hope for his sake that he will not 
be expected to read through any considerable number 
of the six shilling novels that are published to-day. 
Most of them are dreadfully long, for the booksellers 
and the ‘* reading public ’’ will not, it is said, look at 
‘any novel—however bad it be—unless it runs from 
eighty to a hundred thousand words. Fiction to-day is 
indeed becoming impossible except to those who want 
indifferent or downright bad writing, and an abundance 
of it. We have of course a fair number of thoughtful 
and clever second-class novelists, most of whom are 
industrious. Since Mr. Hardy has ceased writing, it is 
equally certain we have no great novelist. We excel in 
quantity in the six shilling line, but real quality is all 
to seek, 


THE CRISIS. 
‘* (To be continued.)”” 


OLITICS at this moment are in the traditional case 
of the *‘ great serial story ’’, leaving off at the excit- 
ing point. How long has it been a grievance of the 
consumer of fiction that the monthly instalment leaves 
him on the verge of some tremendous happening, which. 
is always left over till ‘‘our next’’? Irritating to the 
reader as this might be, it was a natural device of the 
publisher. Everybody, he thought, will now take my 
next, to see what happens. And many did and, 
maybe, do now. ‘The thirst for plot was too strong for 
the balked reader to punish the publisher by not taking 
his next number. Here is the difference between the 
interest with which a sensational story is followed by 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, these people so 
singularly gifted, according to Whig historians, with 
political genius, and the story of the development or decay 
of the constitution of the country. Two Bills, one turn- 
ing the House of Lords upside down, substituting at a 
stroke a new and composite assembly for the ancient 
British House of Peers, the other leaving that House 
standing, but derelict, a show-place, an antiquity, no 
longer a living house—these two Bills are carried to the 
point when something must be settled one way or another 
—when something, in other words, must happen, and 
then the story is dropped. It is to be continued, we are 
told, when? After we have taken our holiday ; when we 
have had enough of processions and gala performances 
and exhibitions and shows of all sorts, then we may 
take up the constitutional story again. Does it not 
sound strenuous? Does it not sound brave? Just what 
you would expect of this serious political people—this 
putting by work for play. 

This putting off of unpleasant things ; this determina- 
tion not to think of the future and how all this 
difficulty is going to end until we have had our 
good time. And does anybody care? Is there a soul 
in the whole kingdom irritated because the powers 
that be choose to break off the political story just when 
the critical part is coming? If we do not expect from a 
democracy enough serious attention to politics to make 
anyone resent the constitutional business being put 
aside, might not a few have found the story—the story, 
after all, of a big if quiet revolution—entertaining 
enough to wish to see the end and chafe at its being 
hung up? Well, whatever we might expect, so far as 
we can see, no one does. Perhaps in no country would 
a constitutional crisis have a chance against a Corona- 
tion, and we recognise gladly that there is much behind 
and in the Coronation that transcends the present con- 
stitutional crisis; but we are not quite sure that it is 
the sacred and high national significance of the rite that 
is absorbing public attention to oblivion of all else. One 
feels—at any rate,-we feel—that if there were a vast 
amount of high seriousness in the nation, a way would 
have been found to get to business with the constitu- 
tional question without any derogation from the 
solemnity of the Coronation or any marring of the 
festivities. 

Rightiy or wrongly, -onlookers are suspicious of 
the earnestness, the sincerity of our politics just now. 
Here is a sentence from a letter of one of the most 
brilliant French writers on English politics—few know 
English politicians so well—‘‘ Je suis obligé d’avouer 
que (la politique Anglaise) m’intéresse moins qu’autre- 
fois. La crise présente me parait absolument arti- 
ficielle et je ne vois de sérieux et de sincérité ni d’un 
cété ni de l’autre.’’ This may be a foreigner’s inability 
to see below the surface—-we should like to think it 
was—but at any rate it is significant as show- 
ing -how the present position shows itself to a 
markedly intelligent onlooker and critic. Neither is it 
only foreigners who feel this. Many amongst ourselves 
are losing or slackening in their interest in political 
affairs from a sense that it is all a bit of a sham fight— 
Mr. Belloc is not a pelican in the wilderness—that there 
is not so very much behind the sound and fury. | We 


suspect that the Lords’ huge concessions—they and 
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everybody always frankly call them “ concessions ”’, 
never a spontaneous judgment of what is in itself best— 
will not have any reassuring effect on this class 


of critic. Thereis a real danger of some of the. 


best elements in the nation holding aloof from politica! 
affairs; there is a danger of politics becoming: the 
interest of a profession, not the interest of the nation. 
Naturally payment of members brings this danger 
much nearer. 

One cannot turn for help to Lord Rosebery. As ever, 
he sees clearly ; he can diagnose ; he can find the weak 
spot and give the disease its right name : but he cannot 
prescribe; or if he can, when he has written out his 
prescription he hesitates to have it made up; and if he 
gets even so far as that, he will not risk the effect 
of his patient taking it. Profoundly depressing and 
discouraging is his speech on the second reading of 
the Parliament Bill. More plainly than ever he sees 
the mischief that monstrous measure would do; but he 
is for giving way. What good to oppose it? Our 
opposition will be useless. This is not sagacity : it is 
not worldly wisdom ; it is contemptible weakness : des- 
pondency at its feeblest. Lord Rosebery agrees to the 
second reading, convinced that the Bill will pass into 
law as it is.: Most Unionist peers, we are glad to 
say, voted for the second reading precisely because 
they believed it would not be allowed to pass into 
law as it is. Lord Rosebery would ‘* open wide the 
gate to that which else will enter at the breach ’’—par 
excellence, the coward’s philosophy. It may be unwise 
not to know when you are beaten, but it is 
not sO unwise as to know you are beaten when 
you are not. Lord Rosebery has never known what 
fighting means, which largely explains his career. It 
is a grand thing to have an enemy that surrenders 
before you make the attack. It leaves you intact for 
the next assault; it is extremely encouraging. Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George will be happy indeed if 
the Lords let them get their Bill without a fight. It will 
be kind indeed of us to play their game for them. Much 
spirit there will be, will there not, in the Unionist party, 
if their leaders surrender to the Radicals without a 
fight? They may talk for ever about doing it to save 
the country strife, but not a soul on one side or on the 
other in the whole country will believe them. Unionists 
and Radicals alike will know that they gave way out of 
cowardice, and out of cowardice alone. If they think 
that after that they can get the Unionist rank and file 
to work for them, they are very wrong. They certainly 
will not. | However, Lord Rosebery is ploughing his 
lonely furrow as ever. It does not much matter either 
way. Lord Curzon is made of different stuff. He has 
declared himself implacable to the Bill. His agreement 
to accept the second reading is obviously tactics. He 
will bring things to a crisis in amendment in committee. 
Nothing, again, could be more explicit, more uncom- 
promising, than Mr. Balfour’s reiterated refusal to 
accept the main principle of the Parliament Bill—the 
uncontrolled supremacy of a single chamber. Neither 
honesty nor wisdom would allow statesmen who had com- 
mitted themselves as have Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon 
to let the Bill pass on the chance of some turn in political 
fortune enabling them to repeal the Act and reverse its 
policy on some future day. It is not our business to 
help the Government out of its difficulties. We shall be 
fools if we do. Who would thank us? Who should 
thank us? 

We are breaking up for our holidays; we have put 
off the crisis until a convenient season. We are told by 
solemn leader-writers that we must use the interval for 
calm reflection : for unbiassed examination of the issues ; 
we must cultivate the spirit of conciliation. A beautiful 
picture this: the country spending its holiday in this 
glorious weather studying the Parliament Bill! There 
is in fact only one point to be studied. Can a basis 
of agreement be found which will not involve absolute 
subordination of the Second Chamber? If such an 
arrangement can be devised, a peaceful settlement is 
possible and ought to be carried through. If not, there 
is nothing for it but hard fighting. 


DOCTORS AND THE STATE INSURANCE BILL. 


HURSDAY’S representative mecting of medical 
men showed that the conference with the Chan- 
cellor of the. Exchequer had not allayed their nervous- 
ness. Yet the medical profession is not panicky, 
and a little investigation shows that they have some 
solid grounds for feeling that their interests have been 
treated rather cavalierly. Although the bill is full of 
lacunae (and the fortunes of the profession turn largely 
upon the fashion in which these are finally filled), certain 
points emerge which seem to have a decidedly sinister 
aspect from the doctors’ point of view. Considering 
how dependent the success of the measure is upon the 
willing co-operation of medical men throughout the 
country, it would be unfortunate if it started to the tune 
of discontent and grievance on the part of this large and 
important section of public servants ; most of the medical 
men’s six points seem to us reasonable, and should be 
supported by the Opposition. 

The bill provides that every worker, not otherwise 
provided for, is compelled to be assured unless his 
income is above £160 per annum, and will be entitled 
to free medical attendance. It is claimed by the doctors 
that this wage limit is too high, but Mr. Lloyd George 
is not to be moved. There is evidence that the private 
pertion of many practices in poor neighbourhoods is 
composed mainly of patients earning from £2 to £3 a 
week, patients who at present pay without undue distress 
higher fees than they will pay under the contract pro- 
visions of the new act. It is urged, further, that an 
established connexion of this kind has been, till now, 
a realisable asset, has commonly been paid for at two 
years’ purchase, and is part of the doctor’s capital. It 
is held, and with apparent justice, that the new act, by 
converting these private into contract practices will rob 
many a man of his invested capital. Secondly, it is laid 
down in the bill that every worker, no matter what his 
income, provided it be derived wholly or mainly from his 
occupation, may become a voluntary contributor and 
thus entitled to free medical attention. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was quite specific on this’ point. 
‘“A rich man may join the sickness insurance 
scheme, provided he is a British subject and is 
in employment. The Governor of the Bank of 
England could join if he liked, and he would 
receive the State contribution of 2d. a week.’’ This 
remarkable statement, which is taken from the Chan- 
cellor’s published memorandum explanatory of the bill, 
had as a natural corollary the announcement that the 
wives and children of workers, if workers themselves, - 
may be insured and claim free medical attendance, no » 
matter how rich the family. It can hardly be a matter 
for surprise that medical dovecotes are fluttered by these 
announcements. For though it may be admitted that 
the bulk of rich men are not likely to claim the insur- 
ance benefit, there are numbers of people, well to do, 
but of little pride, who would not fail to take advantage 
of the proposal that they should get their doctoring for 
7d. a week. Moreover the liberty thus given would 
inevitably result in a selection against the doctors. For 
the healthy man with a healthy family might well be 
content to save his money and run the.risk of illness. 
But not so he whose previous experience has acquainted 
him with heavy doctors’ bills. Thus the doctor stands 
to be saddled with those only who are most likely to 
require his services, while his remuneration is calculated 
on the basis of taking the delicate and strong together. 
It is true Mr. Lloyd George at the conference with the 
British Medical Association admitted the doctors’ 
grievance on this head, but that does not quite remove 
the danger. Third, although the remuneration of 
the doctors is not indicated in the bill, Mr. Lloyd 
George has said that he has calculated upon a capita- 
tion basis of six shillings per annum as the cost 
of the medical benefit, and this sum must be taken there- 
fore to include the provision of drugs, though the pro- 
vision of drugs is no longer to be a part of the doctor’s 
functions. It is in connexion with this question of 
remuneration particularly that Mr. Lloyd George is so 
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much disappointed. He found the present rate of club 
contributions for medical benefit to be about four shillings 
per head per annum, including drugs. He raises it 
to 6s. as a matter of justice, and finds a hornets’ nest 
about his ears. Yet the explanation is the simplest pos- 
sible. Mr. Lloyd George himself adverted to it in his 
concluding speech upon the second reading, but in a 
frivolous vein, and clearly unconvinced. It is that 
although the relations between the friendly societies and 
the doctors have long been strained owing to the small- 
ness of the capitation fees, it is only lately that the 
medical profession has become sufficiently organised to 
present a united front. Let a club doctor assert himself 
and immediately he has been threatened with the im- 
portation of some young practitioner (to whom an 
assured income, however small, is an immense tempta- 
tion) to take his place and incidentally to increase the 
competition in his district. The result has been that 
the terms of the societies have been accepted, though 
with a sense of injury, because the private portions of 
practices have provided a living wage. But now, under 
the threat of an indefinite extension of contract work, 
practitioners are declining the assumption that a rate 
accepted under duress, as one might say, is to be re- 
garded in any sense as a basis for equitable re-adjust- 
ment. The position is entirely logical. In the past they 
chose the less of two evils: the less evil now promises 
to become the greater, and they can hardly be 
blamed for re-considering their choice. As regards the 
actual fees per visit received from club patients in 
existing circumstances, it is not easy to arrive 
at precise figures, but it would appear that the ave- 
rage fee per visit from such patients (regardless of 
distance, and including drugs) is from fourteen to 
sixteen pence. If this estimate can be substantiated— 
and it is given upon evidence apparently good—it is 
clear that existing rates are purely artificial and 
negligible from the point of view of re-adjustment to 
meet an extension of contract practice. This question 
of remuneration is a great crux. The profession 
urgently desires payment by work done rather than by 
capitation fee, not because there is any inherent objec- 
tion to the principle of capitation fees, but because the 
practice obscures the inadequacy of the remuneration 
in comparison with the work done. For ourselves we 
may say that the principle of capitation fees appears a 
good one since the worker in health can pay, but in 
sickness he cannot. But the present practice throws 
the insurance risk upon the doctor, for an access of sick- 
ness may reduce his fee per visit almost to zero. If on the 
other hand the capitation fees were paid into a fund, 
which again should pay out to the doctors a sum pro- 
portionate to the work performed, it would soon be 
known whether the medical benefit was paying its way : 
whereas the present custom permits of extensive charity 
on the part of friendly societies at the expense of the 
medical profession, and does not deserve to be per- 
petuated. The statistics of the German State Insurance 
for 1909, as given in the current issue of ‘‘ The 
Lancet ’’, show that the average cost of medical attend- 
ance per member was 5s. gd., and the average cost of 
drugs per member 3s. 7d.: a total, that is to say, of 
gs. 4d. (for patients treated out of hospitals) as against 
the 6s. provided by Mr. Lloyd George for these services. 

There are some other points. Diseases due to mis- 
conduct, such as venereal diseases, entitle the patient to 
free medical treatment under the new bill, whereas under 
the regulations of the friendly societies such treatment 
involved additional payments. This is further un- 
remunerated work for the doctor. Again, it is obvious 
that the medical profession has acquired a profound dis- 
trust of dealings with friendly societies, and assurances 
should be given that the profession will be adequately 
represented upon the administering ‘bodies. In general 
terms we think that the protests of the doctors should be 
regarded as reasonable until they are proved to be the 
reverse. For the experiment is so far-reaching that the 


wisest heads cannot foresee all the ramifications of its 
effects, and dogmatism will but destroy confidence in 
the honesty of purpose of its initiators. 


There is much 


in the bill that every well-meaning person will approve, 
but unless some provision is made for the limitation of 
contract benefits to people of small means, for the 
adequate remuneration of contracting doctors according 
to the work required of them, for freedom of choice as 
between doctor and patient, and for the reasonable 
representation of medical interests on the administering 
bodies, we are probably face to face with an unedifying 
struggle. The result will depend upon the degree of 
unity which the profession can command. If they lose 
(in the words of a writer on their side), they ‘* will be 
the first to suffer, but not the last: in ten years the 
public will get what it has paid for, and will be taught 
by the consequences flowing from a degraded standard 
of general practice that a hard bargain is not always a 
good one ’’. This is a bitter statement, but not without 
an element of likelihood. That it should have been 
written (with much more to a similar effect from many 
sides) shows tension which requires careful handling. 
Still we do not believe the insurance idea will be 
jeopardised, for its object is, after all, none other than 
that to which doctors, the country over, are even now 
devoting themselves daily. 


ART AND THE MEDDLESOME OFFICIAL. 


judge from recent correspondence in the 

Times Sir Schomberg McDonnell, of the 
Office of Works, is a particularly mischievous variety 
of the pert and intrusive type of permanent official. 
The case against him is briefly this. A proposal having 
been put forward to build a Science Museum in the 
ground already allotted to the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, the numerous vital objections to 
this scheme have been formulated first of all in a protest 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, and secondly 
in a memorial addressed to Mr. Asquith and signed 
by nearly 600 members of scientific societies, including 
some of the most prominent men in the country. Pro- 
fessor J. Stanley Gardiner, of Cambridge, and Dr. A. E. 
Shipley, Master of Christ's College, Cambridge, have 
in independent letters accentuated and explained the 
truly unanswerable reasons which should veto the 
attempt to ride rough-shod over the best intellectual and 
expert opinion in England. The names of Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir E. Ray Lankes- 
ter, Lord Glenconner, Professor F. Flinders Petrie, 
Professor D’Arcy Thompson, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Professor Bourne, Sir William Turnor (Vice-Chancellor 
of Edinburgh University), Professor Hudson Beare, 
the Earl of Cranbrook, Professor Alexander Mac- 
alister, culled at random from among the signatories 
of the memorial, give an idea of the quality of Sir 
Schomberg MeDonnell’s adversaries. The Trustees of 
the British Museum have made it perfectly plain that the 
surrender of the strip of land coveted by the Office of 
Works for the erection of a Science Museum would in- 
volve the pulling down of the existing Spirit Museum, 
the building of which has already cost £50,000, and its 
reconstruction underground with a roof terrace on a 
level with the footway in Queen’s Gate, a totally unsuit- 
able position for the work of that part of the Museum 
staff which would be located there. In the words of Pro- 
fessor J. Stanley Gardiner, ‘‘ no further extension of the 
Natural History side of the Museum will be possible ”’, 
and he rightly concludes that ‘‘ this will be disastrous to 
the student and investigator, who will have to go abroad 
to learn his subject ’’. 

Inaccurate measurements have been published by the 
Office of Works to justify its proposals, and it further 
appears that though the Office of Works is merely the 
executive body which carries out the plans for which the 
Trustees of the Museum have obtained authority, 
it means to go its own sweet way, without even the 
essential authority to do so, trusting to public indiffer- 
ence or ignorance to permit this bureaucratic trespass 
upon a domain where it has no real, rational 
or moral right of way. The Office of Works have 
treated the Trustees of theBritish Museum without con- 
sideration or courtesy. No attempt has been made to 
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answer their arguments ; they have been curtly informed 
** that the question cannot be reconsidered ’’, and the 
Director of the Museum has simply been asked to 
appoint as early a day as possible ‘* for the settlement of 
these questions, in order that the work may proceed 
‘with the least possible delay ’’. 

The personal methods of Sir Schomberg McDonnell 
‘could be passed over with the contempt they deserve, 
if they did not threaten to bring about what would be 
nothing less than a national disaster. The Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington is the best of 
its kind in the world, worthy of the reputation of 
English naturalists. At the dictation of a man with 
no scientific or technical qualities to justify his exercise 
of the slightest influence in so momentous a matter, 
the future efficiency of the Museum is not merely 
to be jeopardised but very seriously curtailed; it 
will no longer be in a position to maintain a true 
standard of efficiency and usefulness on a level with 
the progress of scientific discovery and research. The 
millions which have been spent upon it will in a very 
great measure have been thrown away. 

We can appreciate the results of another phase of Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell’s activity by a visit to Kew 
Palace, converted under his curatorship into a per- 
manetn advertising medium for Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 
Where artistic matters are concerned his influence 
is just as obnoxious as in the scientific domain. 
We now have the further instance of the Captain 
Cook statue, and of the intrigue associated with 
it, details of which have just been communicated 
to the *‘ Times ’”’ in a letter by Mr. Gervase Beckett. 
It appears that Sir Schomberg McDonnell, acting 
as the representative of the Office of Works, offered 
a site for the statue on the Mall side of the Admiralty 
Arch not many vards distant from the Arch itself, 
but with the preposterous stipulation that the commis- 
sion for the work must be given to Sir Thomas Brock. 
In any other country but our own such an arrangement 
between an official and an artist in connexion with a 
contract in which large sums of money are involved, 
would be looked upon as a scandalous job, and both 
official and sculptor would suffer. Here, however, the 
transaction leaves the principal parties to it without a 
blush ; indeed, they seem to be rather proud of their per- 
formance. The foolish plea is put forward that ‘‘ in order 
to secure uniformity of design ’’ no work by any other 
hand than that of Sir Thomas Brock should be permitted 
in or about the Arch. Uniformity of design. There we 

‘ have the permanent official. In Berlin, where the in- 
stinct of uniformity is ingrained alike in the official and 
popular mind, and forms part of the military system 
universally prevailing, the foreigner is not particularly 
astonished to find (though he may smile at it) that ‘‘ to 
secure uniformity of design ’’ the beerhouse which faces 
the Frederick II]. Memorial Church, and a large tene- 
ment house behind it, have, by special order of the Chief 
of Police, been built in exactly the same Romanesque 
style as the church, and are almost exact reproductions 
of it. The unhappy beer drinkers are driven nearly mad 
by the horrible contrast between the gaiety of their in- 
tentions and the awful gloom of their surroundings, but 
they support it as best they can from a feeling of 
patriotism and a devotion to the Kaiser. No such 
sentimentality can be pleaded on the part of the London 
public as an excuse for putting up with Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell in agreement with a third-rate sculptor, if 
good man of business. It is a question in which the 
standing and reputation of all Sir Thomas Brock’s 
brother artists are involved. If conspiracy is to deter- 
mine everything that concerns the ewsthetic adornment 
of the capital, their professional freedom and self-respect 
are atanend. Art in London will become the degraded 
slave (she is already in a degree far too great 
the willing handmaiden) of any permanent official who 
happens to be in authority. To stem the terrible activity 
of Sir Thomas Brock is all the more difficult a task now 
that he is glorified by his latest creation, the Victoria 
Memorial. One of the excuses given by those who 


defend the monopolising of public commissions in the 


interest of Sir Thomas is pity—‘‘ pity the poor artist ’’ ! 
Pity Sir Thomas Brock in this way we do, but we 
pity London that has to take so much of his work more. 
This sort of thing must end. The public must insist 
upon the permanent official being kept in his proper 
place, and prevented from interfering in scientific and 
artistic matters with which he has no competence to 
deal. 


THE CITY. 


|= settlement, the approach of the Whitsun vaca- 

tion, and the attractions of Epsom were a 
combination in restraint of trade on the Stock Exchange 
this week. The ease with which the carry-over was 
arranged emphasised the fact that the bull account has 
been reduced below normal proportions, and this created 
a more cheerful tone, but without increasing the volume 
of business. There are good grounds for anticipating 
moderately easy money during the next few weeks, and 
in the absence of investment transactions advantage will 
probably be taken in the matter of new capital flotations. 
The £6,000,000 Chinese loan will make its appearance 
in due course ; an international Argentine issue is being 
arranged ; reports of Brazilian borrowing are in circula- 
tion, and a large issue of United Railways of Havana 
preference stock is expected before long. Some further 
Canadian issues are inevitable, and one or two fairly 
important home issues are under negotiation. It fre- 
quently happens that when markets are dull new flota- 
tions of capital are eagerly absorbed, and one or two loan 
successes would encourage several issues which are only 
awaiting a favourable opportunity. 

Consols have received some support owing to the 
satisfactory monetary outlook, and the fact that the 
deduction of the quarterly dividend made the stock look 
a little cheaper. Home rails, however, have not made 
a good show, although the actual market position 
appears very sound. A large bull account which had 
previously been financed by provincial banks is under- 
stood to have been liquidated. Traffics are improving 
and, with good weather, Whitsuntide should bring in 
bumper returns. A recovery next week would therefore 
not be surprising. 

Canadian Pacifics, as the result of aggressive Conti- 
nental and New York buying, have soared to new records. 
Berlin and Amsterdam are taking a further interest in 
this stock, and Wall Street professionals are apparently 
impressed by the fact that the company is beyond the 
reach of Washington politicians. The price is ‘‘ talked”? - 
to 300; but in spite of the company’s strong position ~ 
and excellent prospects the time has come for the exer- 
cise of some caution in this market. It is rather doubtful 
whether the board will feel justified in increasing the 
10 per cent. dividend, even if profits permitted, in 
view of public opinion in Canada on the subject of 
freight rates, and it is only by the issue of a stock bonus 
or by a segregation of the land assets from the transpor- 
tation business that the upward movement is likely to 
be sustained. Rumours suggesting such developments 
are in circulation, but they are brought forward rather in 
explanation of the rise than as a fundamental reason for 
it. The Grand Trunk working statement for April 
giving a net increase of £9,700 made a good impression 
on the quotation of the junior Trunk stocks. 

Owing to the holiday on Tuesday, Wall Street had a 
clear day in which to consider the Tobacco Trust deci- 
sion and the cut in steel prices by the Steel Corporation, 
and for once the market came to a logical conclusion. 
Neither the defeat of the Tobacco Company nor the sub- 
mission of the Steel directors to the. inevitable in the 
matter of the quotations for finished products could be 
construed into bull points by any manner of reasoning, 
and for a time the bears obtained control. As the public 
refused to assist the advance which was manipulated 
after the Standard Oi! decision was announced, the big 
financial interests may have thought that a reaction 
would be more likely to encourage public demand, but 
for the present dealings are solely confined to profes- 
sionals. : 
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News of further rioting in Mexico has had a most 
depressing effect on Mexican Rails. ‘The uneasiness is 
chiefly due to the inconclusive reports which dribble 
over the cables. It is understood that the Mexican 
Railway has suffered considerable damage, and_ that 
consequently traffic is entirely disorganised, but no 
information as to the extent or nature of the damage 
has been received, and it is quite possible that the 
trouble has been exaggerated. An oflicial statement on 
the subject from the directors, who presumably are ad- 
vised of what is actually happening, would be welcomed 
by stockholders, even if it should prove of an unsatis- 
factory nature. 

The rubber share market is in a miserable state of 
uncertainty, though Thursday saw considerable recovery 
from the fall which took place at the beginning of the 
week. Forced liquidation and fears in connexion with the 
Brazilian Syndicate’s holdings have carried the price of 
the raw material far below the level justified by the supply 
in the market, and share values naturally receded in sym- 
pathy. Trade conditions are good, however, and 
lead to the belief that as soon as the weak ele- 
ments have been eliminated a recovery must set 
in. Meanwhile it is understood that a good deal 
of plantation rubber is being shipped at fair prices 
direct from the East to America. Unquestionably real 
holders should not be frightened into selling at the 
present time. In the mining markets an attempt is 
being made to infuse life into Rhodesians, and the tone 
is more optimistic than for some time past, although 
prices have not yet responded appreciably. A revival 
after the Coronation is now being discussed. Oil shares 
maintain a firm disposition. 


THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD.* 
By CoLoneL W. Gordon McCase or VIRGINIA, 


nes HARRY JOHNSTON certainly knows well 
British Central Africa «and its inhabitants, but 
whether he knows his Africans equally well, when 
living under different conditions and in a new environ- 
ment, admits of very grave doubt. Certainly his 
ignorance of the ‘‘ Negroin the New World ’’, so far, at 
Jeast, as concerns the Southern States of America, 
is, to my mind, monumental. The first thirteen 
chapters out of the twenty-five into which this stately 
volume is divided, dealing chiefly with the condition 
and treatment of the negro in the West Indies under 
Spanish, Portuguese, British, and Danish domination, 
I have read with keen interest, though with much ques- 
tioning, here and there, as to statements of the author, 
which I have not sufficient first-hand knowledge to chal- 
lenge with authority. This part of the book may be 
passed by with the brief observation that it is worth 
reading, though, in many instances, his narrative is 
scrappy and constantly suggestive of hasty cramming 
from notes made by others, while not infrequently, in 
the biographical sketches injected into his recital of 
events (e.g. that of Toussaint Louverture) the trail of 
the popular encyclopedia is over them all. It should 
be added that the maps and illustrations are in every 
respect admirable. 

The author tells us that ‘‘ the inception of the book 
is due to the invitation of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt ’’. 
Certainly, in those chapters of the volume that deal with 
slavery in the Southern States, the book is in every way 
worthy of its illustrious sponsor. Here are the same 
** bumptiousness ’’ and sublimated ‘‘ cock-sureness ’’— 
the same impatience of mere facts that do not accord 
with prejudices—the same readiness of virulent invec- 
tive against all who dare to differ—the same airy con- 
tempt for the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—familiar. enough to all of us who are 
conversant with Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude and _ utter- 
ances during his autocracy of nearly eight years. 
It is, indeed, a partisan narrative from start to finish— 
no half-tints in the picture, but the colours laid on thick 


* ©The Negro in the New World.” ' By Sir Harry Johnston 
London: Methuen. 19ro. 21s, net. 
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and strong. There is nothing of the ‘‘ audi alteram 
partem’’, as I have said above—no citations from such 
temperate latter-day discussions of the negro problem 
as those of Philip A. Bruce, Thomas Nelson Page, and 
James Curtis Ballagh, whose pages bristle with the 
statistics which the author says he ‘* has been unable 
to get’’ touching various matters—statistics that 
would prove fatal to his half-baked theories and com- 
placent mis-statements of fact. I shall charitably 
assume that Sir Harry Johnston is as ignorant of these 
authorities as he is of the early history of slavery. On 
the other hand, he seems to have absorbed the whole 
volume of ‘ Abolition literature’’ (to use his own 
words, ‘‘the many books and pamphlets published 
between 1830 and 1865, dealing with the maltreatment 
of slaves in the Southern States ’’), and to have based 
on these fanatical diatribes his ‘* indictment ’’ (this is his 
own word) against what were in the great majority of 
cases the kindest masters and mistresses under heaven. 
More significant even than his failure to consult the 
pages of Ballagh, Bruce, and Page is his making not 
the remotest reference to the ablest book on the negro 
(written by a negro) that has appeared since ‘‘ the war 
between the States ’’—‘* The American Negro’’, by 
William Hannibal Thomas—perhaps for the reason that 
the testimony of this book goes straight in the teeth ot 
his pet (and, to me, nonsensical) theory touching 
** the racial sense of decency ’’ on the part of the negro. 
Having crammed up this second-hand stuff, the 
author proceeds to deliver himself much in the same 
manner as that of Tocqueville, who, according to a 
witty contemporary, *‘ avait l'air de savoir de toute 
éternité ce qu’il venait d’apprendre ’’. 

In the matter of Colonial and State legislation touch- 
ing negro slaves, the author’s blunders are simply 
legion, and the copy of his book which the editor of 
this Review was good enough to send me is simply 
pitted with citations from laws that flatly contradict 
his assertions. If needs be they can be adduced, but 
for the present a few out of the mass must suffice. On 
p. 370 he tells us that *‘ in the State of Virginia there 
were sixty-eight offences with the death penalty 
attached in the case of slaves, but of which only one 
(murder in the first degree) was punished with death 
in the case of a white person ”’ (italics his). There is not 
one word of truth in this, as Sir Harry Johnston might 
have found out for himself had he consulted Hening’s 
Statutes, the Statutes at Large of Virginia, the Codes 
of 1849 and 1860, Ballagh’s ‘‘ History of Slavery in 
Virginia *’, or any other reputable and official authority. 
There were fen capital offences, and the only discrimi- 
nation against negroes was that they might be convicted 
for ‘‘ bare intention or attempt ’’, while in the case of 
whites intention ’’ was not punishable. When Vir- 
ginia was a colony she followed, of course, the common 
law of England, which was at that time a savage one. 
If Sir Harry Johnston knows aught of the history of 
his own country (and it is to be hoped that he knows 
somewhat more about that than he does of the Southern 
States), he may remember that as late as 1823 Sir 
Robert Peel introduced in Parliament, and carried, 
five statutes ‘‘ exempting from capital punishment 
about one hundred felonies ’’ (Thursfield’s ‘‘ Peel’’, 
p. 61). Even as a colony there were only eight 
capital crimes in Virginia, raised to ten in 1805. 
Again (p. 356), he says: ‘“‘In 1819, however, 
the State of Virginia annulled as much as 
possible its anti-slave-trade prohibitions of the 
previous century’ A moment’s refiection ought to 
have withheld Sir Harry Johnston from copying this 
bald nonsense from his ‘‘ crammer ’’, who (in this and 
numerous other instances) seems, indubitably, to have 
been one Stroud, whose Abolition ‘‘ Sketch of the Laws 
Relating to Slavery in the Several States of the. United 
States of America ’’ he cites, instead of going to the laws 
themselves. How could Virginia annul what had become 
a part-of the fundamental law of the- nation which. she 


was: foremost in urging and had formally subscribed to? 


As. a matter of fact,’the only legislation in. Virginia 
touching slavery in. 1819 was remedial and favourable 


to slaves: Following, no doubt, the same imaginative 
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guide, he asserts (p. 371) that ‘‘ even as late as 1856 
the Constitution of Maryland enacted that a negro con- 
victed of murder should have the right hand cut off, 
should be hanged in the usual manner, the head severed 
from the body, the body divided into four quarters, and 
the head and quarters set up in the most public places of 
the county where such act was committed ’’. In the first 
place, there is nothing in the Constitution of Maryland 
about slavery; in the second place, it is the old law of 
1729, which copies verbatim the savage provisions of 
the penal law of England at the time; in the third place, 
it was enacted by the ‘‘ Lord Proprietor ’’ (subject to 
ratification by Parliament), an Englishman; and in the 
fourth place, after remaining a dead-letter on the 
statute-book for more than fifty years, was (pro forma) 
repealed in 1809 (see Maryland Session Laws of 1809, 
ch. 138). But for that precise touch of 1856 
I should never have looked it up, for such barbaric laws 
were common enough, wherever English law ran, in 
the eighteenth century. On the same page (foot-note) 
the author glibly tells us that ‘‘ in the State of Missis- 
sippi slaves who had learnt to write had their right 
thumbs cut off ’’. He does not give his authority for 
this absurd statement (though we suspect the sciolistic 
Stroud), and, indeed, as a rule, his citations are con- 
veniently vague. But it matters little. I have been 
over the laws and codes of Mississippi carefully (from 
its first settlement), and can find no such atrocious law 
there. On the contrary, it was expressly enacted 
(Act 2, 18 June 1822) that ‘‘ no cruel or unusual punish- 
ment shall be inflicted on any slave within this State ’’ 
(then follow the penalties). I will tell Sir Harry John- 
ston another thing of which he is apparently ignorant, 
or which, if known to him, has been suppressed, that the 
laws of Colonial Virginia in regard to the inter-marriage 
of whites and blacks were far less savage than those of 
Massachusetts and other Northern Colonies. 

But I must drop (at least for the present) Sir Harry 
Johnston’s or Stroud’s mythical ‘‘ laws ’’, and hurry 
on to a brief consideration of the author’s ignorance 
touching political and social matters in the South, when- 
ever ‘‘ the filthy tyranny of the slave system ”’ is in any 
way involved. Here the number of blunders is little 
short of appalling, but space forbids more than citation 
of a few. He tells us that Mr. James Bryce 
in his study of the ‘‘ American Commonwealth”’ 
points out the striking contrast between the cul- 
ture of the North and South from the very 
beginning. Mr. Bryce does nothing of the sort. He is 
speaking not of the ‘‘ culture ’’’, but of the primary 
education of the poorer children in ‘‘ free schools ”’ 
(roughly the equivalent of the present ‘‘ Board Schools ”’ 
in England), and, conscious that he himself is no 
authority at all on American Colonial education, quotes 
at second-hand old Governor Sir William Berkeley’s 
crusty reply to the Lord Commissioners, ‘‘ I thank God 
that there are no free schools or printing presses [in 
Virginia] and hope we shall not have any these hundred 
years’’. Characteristically, Sir Harry Johnston omits 
Mr. Bryce’s qualification. ‘‘ Governor Sir William 
Berkeley, however, was among the Virginians who in 
1660 Subscribed ‘‘ for the erection in Virginia of a col- 
ledge of students of the liberal arts and sciences ’’—‘‘ a 
colledge ’’, I may remark in passing, still flourishing, 
which has given more illustrious men to the nation 
(especially during the Revolutionary era) than any other 
institution in America. Moreover, in fact at this very 
time there were two flourishing well-endowed ‘‘ free 
schools ’’ in the county next to his, and not a few else- 
where, while of ‘‘ dames’ schools ’’ there were many 
(see Bruce’s ‘‘ Inst. Hist. of Virginia in XVIIth Cen- 
tury ’*, i. 360 sqq.). Indeed there was a _ higher 
degree of culture in Virginia (especially in the 
early eighteenth century) than in any of the other 
colonies, and more Virginia lads were sent each year to 
be educated at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Winches- 


‘ter, and Leeds—passing thence to Oxford, Cambridge, 


and. Edinburgh—than were sent from all.the Northern 


Colonies put together, including New England, whose - 


colleges of Harvard and Yale were little better than 
high schools (cf. my articles in the SaruRDay REviEw, 


29 June, 6 July, and 13 July 1907). Sir Harry 
Johnston has, of course, much to say touching 
the education of the negro in the South, and blunders 
in plenty may be found in this part of the book as 
elsewhere. Perhaps the most stupendous of all is 
his reckless assertion (p. 385) that the North ‘* has 
provided about ten million pounds sterling to 
educate, civilise, convert the negro, where the very- 
slightly-repentant South has (in thirty years) spent 
barely a million ’’. Virginia alone, in these thirty years, 
has expended two and a half million pounds sterling for 
the education of the negro (outside what she has spent 
to ‘‘ civilise and convert him ’’), and the whole South, 
perhaps, nearly £ 20,000,000 sterling since the close of 
the war. 

Turning from matters educational to matters politi- 
cal, I may say briefly that Sir Harry Johnston has no 
more idea of the ‘*‘ North-West Territory ’’ and ‘‘ the 
Missouri Compromise ’’ than if he had been born in 
Mars. One would have thought that in_ the 
matter of the celebrated ‘‘ Dred Scott Decision ’’ 
(which, he says, ‘‘ made the war inevitable ’’), he would 
have taken the trouble to get at least the facts in the 
case straight, but, as can be easily demonstrated, he 
has mis-stated nearly every single incident of this cause 
célébre. But he ‘‘ comes out strong ”’ as to the ‘‘ deci- 
sion ’’ itself. ‘‘ Writing at the top of his voice ’’, he 
utters the following invective : ‘‘ It is to be hoped that if 
any of these Supreme Court Judges of 1858’ (the de- 
cision was in fact delivered early in 1857) ‘‘ are living 
who pronounced a decision clamping the United States 
Constitution to the maintenance of slavery as an insti- 
tution, they still writhe in their senile consciences at the 
fruits of their pitiless pedantry, the worship of the letter 
and disregard of the spirit’’. This is in the true 
Rooseveltian vein, so far as contempt for law is con- 
cerned, but the hysterical rhetoric is pure Johnstonian. 
When one considers that seven out of the nine members 
of that august tribunal concurred in the opinion, 
written and delivered by the greatest Chief Justice, 
next to John Marshall, that has ever adorned the 
Supreme Bench, surely one might reasonably expect 
that a mere layman of no legal training would be a 
trifle more modest in speaking of his betters. 

But here, for the present, I must stop, as I have 
already exceeded the limits of space allowed me. And 
yet, as the Queen of Sheba said, when she had seen the 
glories of Solomon, ‘‘ the half has not been told ’’ of the 
author’s blunders and mis-statements. But in case 
opportunity should not be allowed me for further 
exposure of the perversions of this paste-pot-and- 
scissors contribution to lurid ‘‘ Abolition ’’ literature, I 
will give Sir Harry Johnston one parting bit of advice 
(though with small expectation that he will profit by it), 
and that is, that the next time he feels moved to write 
about the Southern States of America he should quit 
cramming and go to the ‘‘ Quellen ”’. 


GILBERT WITHOUT SULLIVAN. 


is an unfortunate accident—the result of a literary 

half-truth—that the name of Aristophanes should 
connote to the modern ‘‘ cultured person *’ something of 
which he is conscious that he ought to be unconscious— 
something, like Adrian Harley’s table-talk, ‘‘ delicately 
not decent, but so delicately so, that it was not decent to 
perceive it ’’. It is more curious that the adjective ‘‘Aris- 
tophanic ’’ reduces the delicacy. But the real Aristo-- 
phanes, while no coarser than his age, was and is a poet 
for all time; indeed he was more, because he was not 
only a poet in our modern interpretation of the word, 
but also a consummate artist in lyric forms, It is just 
this which careless users of his name do not know. Add 
the characteristic, that his genius ran to satire, and one _ 
can realise how it has come to pass that he is the epony- 
mous hero of a particular kind of art. 

We English do not easily laugh at ourselves; we . 
have never tolerated satire, and therefore, perhaps, 
have never produced a real Aristophanes ; the ‘‘ merum 
sal ’’ of a Horace is more to our taste. It so happens 
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that we once heard one of the most polished of English 
Horaces propound and answer the problem concerning 
the Greek comic poet: ‘‘I don’t suppose anyone could 
really translate Aristophanes. Well, Gilbert might ’’. 
Again, with our own ears we have heard a university 
lecture on Aristophanes illustrated by the recitation of 
a chorus from ‘‘ The Sorcerer ”’ : 


‘* She will tend him, nurse him, mend him, 
Air his linen, dry his tears ’’. 


Yet neither of these scholars meant that Gilbert was 
the complete Aristophanes de nos jours, for he was a 
satirist only in our modern etiolated sense, and not a 
poet even to our native ears. On the other hand, he 
did most assuredly possess that true ear for lyrical values, 
and that triumphant audacity in fitting sense (or non- 
sense) to sound, in making admonishment fit the rhyme, 
which is pure, sincere Aristophanes. As often as not 
the thought expressed is quite homely, the phrasing 
absolutely straightforward, the words colloquial; yet 
to the hearer’s delight and surprise the whole thing 
falls into verse with an appearance of spontaneity—the 
art that conceals art. The more banal the expression— 
‘‘such an opportunity will not occur again ’’—the 
more it tickles the ear when it is first revealed to us in 
rhythm. Sometimes the effect is produced by a bold 
innovation in rhyme, as in the moral lyrics recited by the 
Fleshly Poet in ‘‘ Patience,’’ especially the second with 
its climax : 
** The consequence was he was lost to-tally, 
And married a girl in the corps de bally ’’. 


This Aristophanic achievement, however, ‘was but 
slowly developed by Gilbert, who had to find his public 
through devious ways. Most of the plays—some thirty 
at least—with which he began his dramaturgist’s career 
are forgotten ; they belong to an era in which playgoers 
spoke of Miss Madge Robertson and Miss Marie Wilton, 
whom we have long known as Mrs. Kendal and Lady 
Bancroft. Occasionally, as in ‘‘ The Palace of Truth ”’, 
whicl the Mermaid Society revived some years ago, 
there are gleams of the Aristophanic art; but all their 
merits have not saved these early plays of his from 
being to-day as dead as the Gaiety burlesque—as 
dead, alas! as the ‘‘German Reed’”’ entertainment. 
Amongst amateurs, ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ’’ and 
‘‘Engaged ”’ survive. But if the British stage, in the 
*seventies of last century, offered Gilbert but occasional 
opportunities for the display of his lyrical powers, he 
found another medium of reaching the public. The 
‘* Bab Ballads’’ exhibit the lyrist at his best; and a 
‘* Bab Ballad ”’ is to-day as much a thing sui generis as 
is an ‘‘Ingoldsby Legend.’’ In reading them we may 
easily become critical enough to find a certain sameness ; 
but that is only another way of saying that Gilbert gave 
us too much of a good thing. They were written, we 
believe, as journalism, and they betray, despite a 
remarkable invention and volatility, an occasional mono- 
tony of elaboration. A ballad is a narrative in verse, 
and this was not the ideal form for Gilbert. 

Almost by accident he found a collaborator who suc- 
ceeded in interpreting him through another medium to 
an infinitely wider public. When we try to appreciate 
Gilbert without Sullivan we have to shake off the last 
tentacles of an enthusiasm, the embrace of which was 
once a sweet madness, and to seek to forget melodies 
which, despite the recusant ear of adult taste, are never- 
theless inseparable from the verse. The vogue of the 
epithet ‘‘ Gilbertian ’’, which to the journalist usually 
means nothing more than topsy-turvy, is a tribute to 
the librettist alone; but when Stevenson put into the 
mouth of one of his characters—Captain Nares, if we 
remember rightly—the phrase ‘‘ Playing Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan on the high seas”’, he was certainly thinking 
of the particular blend of fantasy and inversion of 
reality, of grave absurdities of diction wedded to absurd 
gravities of music, which is characteristic of ‘‘ Savoy 
opera’’. For this mixture the world was certainly ready 


—hysterically so in America, where half-a-dozen New 
York theatres simultaneously performed ‘‘ H.M.S. 


Pinafore ’’—and by this time Gilbert was primed with 
all the resources, dramatic and literary, necessary to 
meet the demand. He produced with Sullivan a round 
dozen of full-sized comic operas and the immortal frag-- 
ment, ‘‘ Trial by Jury ’’; two or three other libretti 
written for other composers have the same inimitable 
characteristics, and seem only to have failed owing to 
the lack of Sullivan. 

The problems of construction which a comic librettist 
has to face are never easily solved, and the standard 
which Gilbert set himself was a high one. He had no 
distinct mission except the negative one of avoiding the 
impropricties traditionally associated with burlesque 
and farce ; he had no objection to satirising conventional 
follies, but first and last he was out to entertain the 
public. The stories he had to tell were purely romantic, 
but he loved to make the clash between romance and 
everyday life, between the idyllic and the commonplace ; 
stalwart, beefy soldiers enamoured of languishing 
‘* esthetic ’’ maidens, or a procession of robed peers 
through an Arcadian landscape. Considering the diffi- 
culties of such a form of drama, one must admit that 
Gilbert steered his way through a maze of technique— 
much of it, we repeat, self-imposed—with remarkable 
success. The plot can hardly be very elaborate, good 
‘* curtains ’’ and tableaux are essential; the hero must 
be tenor, the heroine soprano; the twists of the plot 
must admit of the necessary combinations of voices for 
duets, trios, or quartettes; and, above all, the chorus 
must not be dragged in without dramatic reason. The 
very smoothness of the result blinds the spectator to the 
underlying difficulties. _ No doubt at times Gilbert 
trusted, with complete justification, to the skill and the: 
scoring of his collaborator; at other time it must have 
piqued so polished a librettist to hear his own lyrics 
cunningly transformed by their music into new and 
independent triumphs—the famous ‘‘ Captain Shaw ’”’ 
song is an instance in point. None the less it is probably 
true to say that where Gilbert is most truly Aristophanic 
Sullivan merely followed him, and lived in his twinkling 
satirical eye. Consider the unctuous rectitude of the 
air to: 

‘“Oh, is there not one maiden breast 
Which does not feel the moral beauty 
Of making worldly interest 
Subordinate to sense of duty?’’ 


Even in the conventions of the stage itself Gilbert 
found opportunity for satirical treatment, often chil- 
dishly naive; a chorus stealthily pursuing its victim 
sings ‘‘ With catlike tread upon our prey we steal’’ 
fortissimo. In one remarkable instance he makes his 
crowd of bystanders adopt and adapt the function of the 
Greek chorus, with a delightful effect of burlesque ; it 
being necessary to deceive the Mikado, in three verses 
three conspirators sing every one a thumping lie, and 
every time the chorus assures the emperor that the liar, 
however much handicapped by natural propensities, is in 
this case telling the truth. The whole song, with its 
‘* corroborative detail’’, would have pleased Aristo- 
phanes to the heart. 

One or two characteristics, Gilbertian and not Aristo 
phanic, may be noted; the germs can be found in the 
‘* Bab Ballads ’’. There is the logical prosecution of a 
syllogism from quaint premises to an absurd conclusion : 
a father says to his son ‘‘ I am going to marry again ”’, 
and the son replies that, though he is surprised, ‘‘ still’ 
it can hardly be necessary to assure you that any wife 
of yours is a mother of mine’’. This is cognate with 
the habit his characters display of meeting poetical 
fever with a cooling draught of the polite commonplace : 
the lover says to his lady that she is the ‘* sunlight of 
his life’’, to which she replies ‘‘ You are, of course, at 
liberty to profit by any light I may happen to emit ’’.. 
Another trick Gilbert wore threadbare by repetition— 
the trick of making his characters treat their personal 
qualities with absolute frankness : 

PATIENCE : Oh, if you were but a thought less beautiful 
than you are ! 

GROSVENOR : Would that I were; but candour com-- 
pels me to admit that I’m not. 
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And lastly, when one considers the kind of play current 
in his youth and the kind of musical drama which he 
saw displace his work, one can be grateful that he coyld 
say, with Jack Point, ‘‘ My jests are most carefully 
selected, and anything objectionable is expunged ’’, 


THE GREAVES HUMBUG. 
By ROWLAND STRONG. 


Ye be the fly in somebody’s ointment is always dis- 

agreeable, and particularly so for the fly when the 
ointment happens to be of exceptionally bad quality. 
Pauvres nous (for we are the fly)! Was there ever such 
a brand of ointment as that served up to Mr. Walter 
Greaves by the London press? We are really much to 
be pitied, (we who have had to wallow in it), and much 
more so than is the painter whose sorrowful sores of 
unappreciated genius it is supposed to have salved. 
But could such rancid and adulterated ointment really 
salve any wound of the soul, or be fit for anything 
except for greasing the wheels of a motor-bus? I 
fancy not. And my conviction is that Mr. Walter 
Greaves is aware of its bad quality, and of the true 
measure of his own talent or of the lack of it. His 
whole life appears to have been inspired by a constitu- 
tional modesty, a ready submission to a more masterful 
mind than his own. ‘‘I may mention ”’, he says in the 
preface to the catalogue of his pictures now being exhi- 
bited at the Goupil Gallery, ‘‘ that Whistler would 
never allow us to exhibit anything without his permis- 
sion, and always insisted on our mentioning that we 
were pupils of Whistler.’’ And it is still as a pupil, and 
by no means as a master, that Mr. Walter Greaves, now 
in the decline of life, shows to the public a representa- 
tive collection of his work. 

Mr. Walter Greaves comes before us in four distinct 
capacities, as a painter of nightscapes, as a portrait 
painter, as an interpreter of mid-Victorian Chelsea, and 
as anetcher. Let us take his nightscapes first. I must 
be pardoned for not using the charlatan word ‘‘ noc- 
turnes’’. ‘* Paysages de nuit ’’, the term adopted by 
the late Louis de Laveaux, the first serious and wholly 


successful painter of the night when illuminated by the, 


artificial lights of cities, is exactly translated by the 
frankly ugly word, nightscapes. Moreover, it is to Mr. 
Walter Greaves’ credit that he ‘‘ nocturnes ’’ us no 
*‘nocturnes’’’. ‘* Fulham by Electric Light ’’ is the 
straightforward title which he gives to one of the most 
typical of his efforts in this direction, thereby showing 
that this Thames waterman and son of Thames water- 
men (a brave race they are), though he may have some- 
thing in him of the pavement artist, has nothing of the 
American dentist. Now Mr. Greaves will surely admit 
that in a picture which professes to represent the night 
illuminated partially by natural and partially by arti- 
ficial means (in this case the artificial means is electric 
light), the essential thing is first of all to establish the 
values of the light by which the entire atmosphere of 
the picture must be suffused. In fact these values make 
the picture. All the rest is incidental and accessory. 
We are not interested in the passing omnibus or the 
house-fronts. But we are interested in the delicate 
interplay of natural and artificial lights which establish 
the atmosphere of the scene. In Mr. Walter Greaves’ 
‘* Fulham by Electric Light ’’, the highest value is, 
or ought to be, that of the electric arc globe. From 
it the values, or gradations of light from the highest 
to the lowest, must play in and out with one another, 
and with the values of the natural light, throughout 
the length and breadth of the canvas. But Mr. Walter 
Greaves’ electric light, instead of being as it should be 
a foyer of illumination, is a mere dab or blob of dirty 
white pigment. It is a discordant and independent 
false note, instead of being the dominant chord in a 
full and harmonious symphony of colour. In one of 
the few nightscapes which Louis de Laveaux lived to 
complete, ‘‘ The Paris Boulevard by Electric Light”’, 
the colour values of the artificial illumination are so 
established that throughout the entire atmosphere of 


the picture, including that of the sapphire-blue dome of 
the sky, they never fail to respond to the parent foyers 
of light. Mr. Walter Greaves is either ignorant of the 
essential technique of the nightscape, or has deliberately 
dispensed with it, in obedience perhaps to the misleading 
counsel of his ‘‘ master ’’, whose own work was techni- 
cally quite as bad. Representing foyers of light by little 
round dabs further shows that Mr. Walter Greaves is 
blind to the fact that all artificial light is diffusive, and 
diffuses itself downwards (to the eye), in the shape of 
a cone with its apex at the centre of the foyer. Before 
Laveaux painted his remarkable ‘* paysages de nuit ”’ 
this truth seems to have escaped the attention of many, 
indeed of most painters. Mr. Yoshio Markino, with the 
photographic accuracy of observation natural to a 
Japanese, gives full value to it in the nightscapes which 
are such an admirable feature of his studies of London. 
Mr. Walter Greaves, having failed, or neglected to 
establish his values, his planes are as a natural conse- 
quence entirely out of gear. Bad then, ill-inspired, and 
misinformed as his painting undoubtedly is, there re- 
mains the question: is it wholly inarticulate? Does 
the painter in any way succeed, in spite of his imbecili- 
ties and limitations, in being a sympathetic interpreter 
of his native Chelsea? Notwithstanding the general 
belief to the contrary which prevails among so-called 
Impressionists and their friends, it is not enough for 
the painter to have an impression, he must be capable 
of rendering it. To do this he must be an artist. He 
must know how. No doubt it is a truism to state that a 
painter must first of all know how to paint, but as this 
fact has been wholly neglected by the vast majority of 
soi-disant painters for several generations, and by none 
more so than by the dilettante American soothsayer 
whom Mr. Walter Greaves claims as his ‘* master ’’, it is 
just as well to reassert the disagreeable fact as still un- 
derlying the fundamental principle. Art being roughly 
definable as the practical application of knowing how, 
as distinguished from knowing what, (which is Science), 
taste, power of appreciation, genius even, go for nothing 
if the executive ability be lacking. While on the other 
hand if the executive ability be there, if the painter be 
an artist, even with a temperament of no great signifi- 
cance, with a total lack of genius, with little or no 
interpretative talent, he succeeds by the sheer technical 
mastery of his Art in creating beautiful things. There 
is an example of this in the ‘‘ art aimable’’ of the 
French eighteenth century painters. Had Shakespeare 
been deaf and dumb and, into the bargain, blind, it is 
reasonable to suppose that his genius would never have 
found expression. The trouble with Mr. Walter Greaves 
is that he is, artistically speaking, deaf and dumb and 
blind. Technically inefficient, he cannot express what 
he wants to express. That is all that there is in it. 
7ou may hear many of the visitors at his exhibition 
sentimentally declaiming ‘‘ What delicious colour, what 
exquisite quality, isn’t it beautiful! ’’ They are princi- 
pally French ladies who still think it fashionable to 
‘* adore Vistlére ’’, and very old gentlemen repentantly 
trying to make believe that they have never been honest 
mid-Victorians. But the cold lamb and mint sauce 
effects in which Mr. Walter Greaves drivels so indus- 
triously are not beautiful colour, and they suggest 
nothing that ever was in Chelsea on land or river, except 
perhaps the sage-green wall-papers of Tite Street. 
Chelsea in the late fifties and early sixties was a savage 
and gloomy monster (its teeth have been drawn since), 
slumbering and snoring in a bedrunken nightmare of 
soot and tears. The river that ran beside it was that 
most tragic of all city wastes, a water-slum, the banks 
of which, wide stretches of mud, infested with ver- 
minous mudlarks, vibrated tremulously to the chimes 
of the old Battersea Church bells, which seemed to 
rise in sobs from the bed of the oily stream swirling with 
iridescent filth. This murky horror had eaten into thé 
souls of its inhabitants who were like fantastic out- 
growths from dustbins that had taken on human shapes. 
The predominating colour of Chelsea, apart from soot- 
colour, was a peculiarly repulsive brown. The odour of 
Chelsea was brown too, a cold rank smell, pervading 
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everything, born of fog, and this note of brown, re- 
appearing in the fly-blown surface of a certain loathsome 
confection, the Chelsea bun, gave the key to the whole 
psychology of the place and its inhabitants. To gain 
some idea of what that brown was and what it meant, 
one must look at the walls of the Workhouse in Fulham 
Road or at S. Mark’s College, built, it is true, at a some- 
what later date, but before the essential chocolate of 
Chelsea had been interfered with. Only some surviving 
portions of the old Paris Ghetto, rue Rosier, and its sur- 
rounding streets, can give one an idea of what the colour 
of Chelsea was at the time when Mr. Walter Greaves’ 
master ’’ minced over from the Paris Art Schools to 
look at it through the deforming monocle which had 
been furnished him by Sam Slick. Of any real per- 
ception of what was the true Chelsea there is not in 
Mr. Walter Greaves’ pictures the slightest trace. The 
simple explanation is that he does not know how to 
paint. 

Even when Mr. Walter Greaves is least under the 
Whistlerian influence, his technical helplessness is no 
less noticeable. In his studies of Cremorne etc. he has 
been unable to make the distinction between light and 
day, his daylight being similar to that which may be 
observed during a complete eclipse of the sun. Though 
quite absent from his etchings (which are really of a 
futility beyond criticism), the true inwardness of Chelsea 
must have been better known to him than Whistler. 
Now and again as in ‘* Lawrence Street, Chelsea ’’, we 
can see the native Chelsea spirit struggling to express 
itself, dimly to tell the truth, to utter the right word, 
but the effort dies away in a sort of consumptive cough, 
and in the next canvas we again find the pupil up to 
the evebrows in the favourite ‘‘ sauce verte ’’ of the 
master. 

How far Whistler's influence could have been ruinous 
to Mr. Walter Greaves it is not easy to judge. For my 
own part I am convinced there was never any promise 
to be blighted, or any talent to misdirect. But that 
this revelation of what he has been doing all these years 
as the official pupil of Whistler may in the long run 
cause considerable harm to the master’s reputation is, 
I think, more than probable. All Whistler’s failings he 
mercilessly caricatures. All Whistler’s jugglery is ex- 
posed. The portraits of Carlyle and of Miss Alice 
Greaves are among the cruellest pictures that I have 
ever seen. They constitute the documentary ‘* give 
away ’’ of the whele bag of Whistlerian tricks. For 
this reason it is sincerely to be hoped that one or other 
of them may be secured for one of our national museums 
so that at that distant date when the technique of paint- 
ing is seriously taught in British Art Schools, they may 
serve a useful purpose as scarecrows, informing the 
young art student what to avoid. There used to be a 
story told in Paris of a very eminent member of the 
Institute who, coming back to his studio, after féting 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ‘‘ prix de Rome ’’, saw in 
a moment of frenzied illumination that his wife, who had 
been his favourite pupil, was, in her own work, revealing 
all her husband's weaknesses, dissecting and displaying 
for the contempt of posterity all the essential rottenness 
of his painting. In a fit of despair and fury he struck 
her head from her shoulders with a single blow of his 
palette knife. As both actors in this drama were alive 
and well when the story was at the height of its popu- 
larity, there is reason to believe that it was untrue, but 
if Whistler were to come to life again I am sure he 
would kill Greaves. Any sensible jury would acquit 
him if he did. 


THE EXD OF THE FESTIVAL. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HERE can be no reasonable objection taken to 
Bach's music being treated in a. free, uncon- 
ventional, picturesque fashion: the objection that 
it was not handled until lately ‘is not. reason- 
able, but on the contrary entirely imbecile. Who 


were Sterndale Bennett and Barnby that they should 
dictate to succeeding generations the right and 
proper way of rendering Bach? Little did they know of 
Bach. Barnby, it is true, was a musician and an 
enthusiast for Bach ; but that does not alter the fact ‘that 
he knew next to nothing of the true Bach. Bennett was 
a dull pedant who in his youth, living in an electrical 
musical atmosphere, composed some rather pretty little 
things; and he ended ingloriously as principai of the 
Royal Academy of Music, which, we all know, means 
death and damnation to the musical soul of any man who 
accepts the job. There are no Bach traditions—not 
the tiniest fraction of a vestige of one; and those who 
blame Sir Henry for not following the Bennett-cum- 
Barnby traditions are merely braying like donkeys. 
Some few of my readers may have survived certain 
concerts given by the Bach Choir in 1895: will they 
lay their hands on their hearts and swear that the 
readings of Sir Charles V. Stanford, then plain Doctor 
Stanford, were preferable to those Sir Henry Wood 
revealed to us last week? If such there be I am sin- 
cerely sorry for them. There were many things in the 
Wood performances to which I take exception, most 
decided exception. The singing of the massive chorales 
by a quartet seemed to me a most fearful mistake : 
I cannot understand how Sir Henry came to make it- 
The approaches to melodramatic sensationalism were 
another mistake. Freedom, freshness of handling, 
picturesqueness, are admirable qualities when one 1s 
interpreting music which is free, fresh and picturesque ; 
but, after all, an oratorio is not a pantomime. I implore 
Sir Henry to restrain himself in time. So far as taste 
and knowledge are concerned the gallery is now in the 
stalls, and he seems to me gradually more and more to 
be playing to the stalls. Having said this, I have no 
more blame to offer. On the whole the great Mass has 
never in my hearing been so worthily given : conductor, 
soloists, chorus and orchestra all deserve very high 
praise. 

Writing, perforce, so long after the event, detailed 
criticism is uncalled-for. But a word or two about the 
Festival generally may be allowed. I learn, to my great 
regret, that it was not supported financially as it should 
have been ; and I am bound to think that our country and 
colonial cousins and friends prefer music-halls and 
picture-palaces to serious music. Well, so be it: the 
opinions of the uncultured from the country and from 
overseas need not affect London. I hope they will not 
in the slightest degree affect Mr. Newman and the direc- 
tors of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. The Festival was 
admirably planned and admirably carried out; and if 
it has not proved such a success as was hoped, there are 
other vears coming and I trust the experiment will be 
tried again in 1912. There will not be—at least I hope 
there will not be—another Coronation next year; and I 
believe that under normal conditions the experiment 
would succeed. 

Concerts have been multitudinous as the sands on the 
seashore and most of them of about the same value. 
One, however, demands attention as it introduced to us 
two new works which were not merely fresh to London 
but were made up of music conceived in a style and 
spirit which are unfamiliar to us. It was conducted 
by Mr. Mlynarski; and the printers having been 
duly prepared it can now be stated that the com- 
poser with a name is A. Wischnegradsky. Nearly 
all the Polish musicians I have known were Israelites, 
and these Israelites have issued the great bulk of 
the music known to the rest of Europe as Polish. 
Of course we must accept Chopin as a true Pole; but 
Paderewski and the rest of the moderns are Jews. They 
are none the worse on that account; but if blood, heredi- 
tary instinct and the rest of it count for anything it is 
obviously idle to talk about such gentlemen finding voice 
for the aspirations, fears and sorrow of the defunct 
Polish nation. Besides, when all is said and done, it 
seems to me that the Polish refugees—the genuine 
Polish refugees—gained a little more than they lost by 


the partition of Poland. Few of them had anything to 
lose save their false pride: they ceased to be lords of 
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beggared and barren estates—and that was all. Chopin 
used to speak of the griefs of his country, but what 
did he do to heal its wounds? and did he ever give a 
thought to the very real sorrows of the thousands of 
his countrymen who had not the means coward-like to 
skedaddle and therefore remained to be crushed under 
the heel of the oppressor? Perhaps he knew as well as 
we do that under the oppressor the average inhabitant 
was as well off as ever he was under his hereditary 
masters. This is not a place for a political discussion ; but 
I am bound to touch on the point to make my point— 
that all or nearly all Polish music is bogus. That written 
by composers who are or were not Poles cannot be 
Polish ; that written by real Poles is insincere. However, 
Messrs. Mlynarski and the other gentleman have made 
a departure. There is nothing Yiddish in their accent, 
whether or not they are Poles; each has a complete 
technique ; both end their symphonies with a jubilant 
note rather than the whine of the expropriated bankrupt 
landlord of five acres. Mlynarski’s symphony seemed 
to me incomparably the nobler work in spirit and in 
achievement. It may be based on some national legend, 
but I cannot believe it to have any reference to his 
country’s imaginary woes. It opens sadly enough—as 
a number of greater works open: Mozart’s G minor 
symphony for example—but there are other things to 
be sad about than the fact that your great-great-grand- 
father lost his estates—which probably he never pos- 
sessed. The slow movement has real feeling ; the scherzo 
is delightful ; the finale is quite triumphal in character. 
M. Wischnegradsky’s work is fresh in atmosphere 
though it is built on familiar lines. It appears that the 
composer is not a Pole at all, but a Russian, and the 
preliminary paragraphists were wrong; but the music 
is quite as Polish as Mlynarski’s and, I daresay, has as 
much connexion with the Polish national spirit. Both 
works are full of beauty and go to show that in spite 
of the theorisings of one Richard Wagner, there is life 
in the old dog yet—which is to say that new music may 
still be composed in the old forms. One thing more must 
be said : Mlynarski is a very fine conductor and I should 
like to hear him play Mozart and Beethoven. 

I wish I had space to say something about this comical 
International Musical Congress ; but it must stand over 
until next week. 


TWO PLAYS FOR THE FEW. 


- T HE Cherry Orchard ’’ of Anton Tchekov is a 

great play. It is original in build and method— 
almost revolutionary. Superficially it appears to dis- 
regard every dramatic convention. Sometimes it seems 
to be entirely incoherent, without structure or unity of 
idea. People hurry on to the stage, and saunter off 
again, without any obvious or immediate reason for 
doing so. They wander about, as it seems, to no pur- 
pose ; talk, apparently in the air, about themselves and 
about life. without pertinence or intelligible motive. 
Nothing ever happens; no one moves. The action is 
stationary ; the characters are static. There seems to 
be no development of idea, of plot, of argument, of 
character. Yet the effect of the whole thing upon the 
mind is one of unity and growth. Gradually an im- 
pression is made upon the imagination, which is deep- 
ened with every speech, every action, every grouping 
of the players. The comedy, in fact, is supremely a 
work of art in that its effect upon the mind is mysteri- 
ously cumulative. Its meaning grows impalpably upon 
those who watch. It steals imperceptibly to a climax ; 
it is rounded to a finish; and, at the end, like every real 
work of art, it '» for the moment the only true thing. 
Life itself may be unreal; but at least we must believe 
in the. cherry orchard. 

It is a com:--dy of the ineffectual. The cherry orchard 
is upon the estate of an old Russian family. At the 
head of the family are the Countess and her brother, 
impractical, sentimental, completely out of touch with 
the time., knowing neither themselves nor the world. 
The estxte is burdened with debt, and is finally sold. 


This is all that happens. It is bought by a merchant 
whose forbears were serfs on the estate. It is an epi- 
logue to the ‘* emancipation ’’—the passing of the old 
order. It is a picture of Russian society in the upper 
levels, as viewed by a profoundly disillusioned critic. 
Tchekov confined himself almost entirely to an exposure 
of the Russian cultivated classes. He presents them 


as caught by the pretences of culture. ‘It is the seed 


sown in a shallow soil; there is ‘no root to the crop. 
There is no depth of thought or feeling. Thought and 
emotion have been forced untimely, with the result that 
there is an appalling shiftlessness of intelligence and tem- 
perament. A section of this life is in *‘ The Cherry 
Orchard ’’ taken and presented on the comic side, as 
in ‘* The Seagull ’’ it was presented on the tragic. As 
a picture of disintegration and purposelessness, ‘* The 
Cherry Orchard ”’ is a masterpiece. Tchekov’s peculiar 
dramatic method is completely appropriate to his pur- 
pose. There is no argument in the play in the sense 
of reasoned exposition leading to a logical climax. His 
characters do not represent points of view which clash 
and produce a conflict of idea. There is neither action 
nor conflict. Every character moves about, and ex- 
presses himself in his own individual way without refer- 
ence to the others. Every one moves in his own orbit, 
and the orbits only intersect in the sense that the people 
live together and ostensibly talk to one another. Even 
this pretence is sometimes dropped, and the character+ 
talk frankly in the air—thinking themselves out aloua. 
The effect of this fortifies the impression of shiftless and 
selfish individualism, the complete failure of the old 
social order, which is the central idea of the play. Every 
personage in his or her own particular fashion is futile 
and self-centred. They know not why they live or die. 
They have missed the meaning of their lives. They 
belong to a transition from old tonew. The old world 
fails and breaks ; the new is not yet built. It is a pic- 
ture of universal drift ; and the way in which the char- 
acters drift into the play and out, drift into speech or 
silence, drift to the verge of action and away again, 
presses gradually upon the spectator’s mind till the im- 
pression is formed to the author’s wish. 

‘* The Cherry Orchard ’’ is real drama. — Super- 
ficially it may be urged that in this play people do little 
else than talk, that there is no dramatic action, no clash 
of idea or passion. But this criticism misses the essen- 
tial point of the play. - It is not what the characters 
say which matters; it is what they are, and what they 
are doing with their lives. ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ”’ is 
not a thesis, but a picture. It does not unfold an argu- 
ment or present a problem: it reveals the lives of its 
people. Nor are these people chosen at hazard. 
Every revelation fortifies every other, and the whole is 
a unified presentment of a single truth about life as 
Tchekov conceived it among the cultivated classes of 
modern Russia. There is not an irrelevance in the 
play ; or rather, every piece of irrelevance is relevant to 
the author’s purpose, which is to convey a dramatic 
impression of irrelevance. Every irregularity of speech 
and action in the play adds to its total effect. Witha 
magnificent contempt of the modern critics and dra- 
matists who despise old-fashioned devices simply be- 
cause they are old, Anton Tchekov never troubles to 
think whether his machinery is old or new. He uses 
whatever he requires for his purpose. Some of our 
critics have written gentle or heavy satire of ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchard ’’ because they found in it some appar- 
ently ancient comic ‘‘ business ’’ which no modern 
person should for a moment tolerate. But the point 
about comic business as interpolated in the bad old 
plays was not its kind, but its pointlessness. There are 
passages in ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard.’’ where the author 
seems to have deliberately set a trap for the critics who 
are blind to everything but mere machinery. A woman 
hits the wrong man on the head with a stick, or some- 
body drinks too much champagne. These things have 
been done before; but that is not the point. As Tche- 
kov does them in ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ’’ they have 
never been done before. They are entirely pertinent to 
his artistic purpose, and therefore entirely original. . 
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is true that his picture is darkly drawn. I shall not 
easily forget the last scene of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ”’. 
It is the scene of Exodus. The old life is done with. 
The walls are bare; the floor spread with trunks and 
packing cases. One by one the characters drift away. 
The key is heard in the lock. The shutters from out- 
side are bolted and the sun is shut away. The bells and 
horses of the sledge fade into the distance. The hoary 
and sick, forgotten serving-man creeps in to die; and 
the curtain comes down on silence, broken only by the 
blows of an axe. They are cutting down the cherry 
orchard—the pride of many a hundred years. But the 
silence is eloquent of the noise of new centuries. Among 
those who have gone from the house is the young 
daughter of the Countess—the hope of unborn genera- 
tions. With her is the young student of the play who, 
though himself as ineffectual as the rest, foresees the 
happiness to come with the new age. Tchekov has not 
written in despair of his country. It was his task to 
take and picture Russia in the moment of her passage. 
The dark room of the empty old house contains the past, 
and in that room we have seen it drift and break. Out- 
side they are cutting down the trees, and preparing for 
to-morrow ; for the young have departed with the old. 


Lord Dunsany’s play ‘‘ The Gods of the Mountain ”’ 
would alone be justified by the setting designed for it by 
Mr. Sime. A Hallin the City of Kongros is a picture not 
readily forgotten. It would have been very easy for an 
unskilful artist to destroy the play. But the magic held 
till the Gods of the Mountain actually entered by the 
door. They were of green jade; and they sat in the 
mountain with uplifted hand until the wisest of all 
beggars took them in vain and mocked them for his ends. 
For the wisest of all beggars with six of his brethren 
entered the city of Kongros pretending to be these seven 
green gods. In this way they had food and wine of the 
citizens ; and lived as beggars never lived before. But 
some of the people doubted and sent to the mountain to 
see if the gods still sat in their old places. They returned 
with news that the gods were gone. Also they have 
been seen in the desert, feeling abroad for the city. Soon 
we hear them and wait for them to appear with some of 
the terror with which many generations have heard the 
foot of Mozart’s marble statue on the stair. The séven 
gods come greenly into the hall; and the seven beggars 
become seven smitten men of stone. It is a terrible 
tale, told in simple dramatic language, relieved by just 
the thin streak of humour which keeps the fancies of a 
poet sane. But the gods should not have entered. It 
is Lord Dunsany’s gift to touch simple words to fresh 
meaning ; to suggest much in little; to raise an atmo- 
sphere and start the imagination with a phrase. I have 
never been so conscious of his gift as in the moment of 
this play immediately before the entry of the gods. Then, 
the quick brain being filled with shapes of terror and a 
sense of horrid doom, the spell is rudely broken. In 
place of the green monsters of our conception, we have 
seven theatrical devices rather grotesque than terrible. 
Lord Dunsany over-estimates the resources of the theatre 
if he thinks that any stage ghost or god or demon can be 
half so terrible a thing as those which his own written 
words can unaided bring us to see. For love of 
his little play, however, I greatly hope that these gods of 
green may visit any man who dares to scoff as scoffed 
the seven beggars in the City of Kongros. 

“Pp. 


AN HIDALGO. 
By R. B. CunnincHame GRAHAM. 


ALL, wry-necked, and awkwardly built, with a nose 

. like a lamprey and feet like coracles, Don Saturnino 
V argas y Arispe was a type of man that you can only see 
in Spain, or, as he would have said, ‘‘ the Spains ’’, and 
perhaps apologised, then added, ‘‘ but all that ended 
with the war ’’. It may have ended as he said, but, none 
the less, even before the war, the type was never so 


complete in Cuba, Puerto Rico, or the Philippines, as in 
the mother of the Spains. In the lost colonies, perforce, 
men came in contact with the affairs of life, and thus 
became more like mankind at large, and less original. 
In Spain, and especially in Asturias, Don Saturnino’s 
native land, they had become beings so much apart that 
it was easier by far to make a European out of a Russian, 
Turk, Armenian, or Jew, than of a native of the land, 
over which flies the blood and orange flag. 

Timid and arrogant at the same time, and quite devoid 
of any kind of fear, except of being thought ridiculous, 
which naturally was the one thing he never could escape 
from, he had inherited from a long line of hungry 
ancestors a certain uprightness of thought, which neither 
training nor his false view of every side of life could 
quite eradicate. If fate had been more kind, he should 
have lived in some old house, buried in chestnut trees, 
deep in the hills of Sdntandér. His arms and those of 
his illustrious ancestors, illustrious by never having done 
much harm to anyone, would have been sculptured in a 
creamy, yellowish stone in high relief above the door. 
The maize fields would have flowed like a great sea of 
green (yellow in autumn) almost up to his gate. There 
would have been a wild, neglected garden, in which some 
aloes, a bush of blue veronica, some purple irises and a 
few ixias strove with the weeds for life. A great mag- 
nolia would have reared its dome of flowers, just at the 
end of the long, glass-covered passage, which led out 
from the sitting-room, and the domain most likely would 
have had an old, grey wall, bulging and full of chinks, 
from which peered lizards, and with great tufts of Venus’ 
navelwort and mullein, springing from out the stones, 

A patch of vak copse and a patch of vines would have 
formed part of the Asturian paradise, and in the little 
plot of kitchen garden great pumpkins slowly would 
have ripened in the sun. Outside the wall there would 
have been a pine wood, at the edge of which in the 
sparse grass, blue gromwells twinkled, and at the top, 
where the wood ended and the heathy plain began, a 
little Calvary, with its three crosses and its winding stair, 
would have alternately been sealed in icicles, or sweltered 
in the sun. Sleek, yellow oxen would have ploughed, 
swaying about just as a man sways walking, muffled in 
a cloak, whilst the rude, wooden carts with wicker sides, 
passed lazily along the sandy tracks, with a harsh 
screech as the great wooden wheels, which never had 
been greased, slowly and painfully revolved. Men would 
have trodden out the grapes in the great tank under the 
trellising of vines, and women washed upon the river 
banks. High in the silent air a quavering song would | 
have ascended from the fields, to be re-echoed from the 
wine vat or the river bank, and haunt the mind just as the 
croaking of the frogs on a hot night within the tropics, 
once heard, dwells in the ear for life. This sort of world 
would have been just as suited to the Hidalgo as is a 
stone to an apothecary’s eye, as he himself might have 
observed sententiously, but an untoward fate had 
ordered differently. 

Sent to the ‘‘ court ’’ in early youth, to a small clerk- 
ship in the Custom House, by slow degrees he had risen 
to be chief clerk, and then had been promoted to full 
charge in little towns, such as Mondojfiedo, Lugo, 
Brafiuelas and Astorga, places in which he had passed a 
melancholy life in lodgings, eating at the hotel, but which 
experience gave him the opportunity to remark that he 
had seen a good deal of the world. This he believed most 
fervently, alt‘: ugh the little towns were as much like 
each other <s are two Arab groups of low, black tents out 
on the plain ; but he belonged to that old-fashioned, fast 
disappearing class of Spaniards, who never travelled 
during the whole course of their lives more than a mile 
or two beyond the place where they were born. Just asa 
mule’s fate is to drag a cart, so the Hidalgo was one of 
those destined to sit upon high stools, ..nd pass their 
lives in entering figures in a book, till their hair falls and 
their teeth decay, at the same dreary task. 

In the same way, a willing mule receives more blows 
than any other in the team, so does the good employee 
have less opportunity to rise, and the Hidalgo was no 
exception to the rule. At forty, after long years of 
faithful service, and a life passed in boarding-houses, he 
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found himself head of the Customs in a little town upon 
the coast. His pay was miserable, his outlook circum- 
scribed, and even that still more restricted by his 
excessive patriotism and his religious views. 

Needless to say he was a Catholic, not that he troubled 
much about the dogmas of the Church, or his religious 
duties, so that, had he not been a Spaniard, he might have 
found a way out of the prison in which his spirit was 
confined. As it was, like many of his kind, to him 
religion was so much a part of the one country in the 
world (that is of course the country where he lived), that 
to discuss it would have been as strange as if one 
morning he had found himself unable to speak Christian, 
or heard that he was rich. 

Everything new was painful to him, and though he saw 
at once that the electric light was better than a wick 
floating in a brass cup in evil smelling oil, and that a 
train was far more comfortable than was the cart and 
its long train of mules, its tilt of straw, and hammock 
swinging underneath the axles, with a dog sitting in it 
and snarling at the passers-by, in which he first had come 
up from Asturias to Madrid, he did not reason on the 
facts. Thus he assumed, not without profit to himself in 
some degree, all that is most material in progress, but 
took good care that not an atom of the soul of the con- 
dition of affairs, out of which progress grew, should 
ever enter to his mind. So does an Arab pass at a jump 
from a long, flint-lock gun, hooped round the barrel with 
silver or with brass, to a repeating rifle of the most 
modern kind. He buys the rifle, which to him is the sum 
total of European culture, while steadfastly rejecting 
everything of our life, which is at variance with his 
creed. So the Hidalgo still remained as far removed 
from modern thought, when seated in the train, as he 
was in his youth, jogging along the roads upon a mule. 

In some respects he was still further off, for in his 
youth he did not hate that which he never heard of ; but 
now he loathed that which he felt was stronger than 
himself, though he would sooner far have died than have 
admitted it. He used to praise the writers of the ‘* epoch 
of our glory ’’, though without reading them, as when 
he did, their realism was a rude shock to his alambicated 
taste. Novels, in which the men were brave, the women 
virtuous, and Spain appeared set in a haze of glory, mid- 
way between the heavens and the earth, were his delight. 
From them he took his views of life, of art, and every- 
thing. The heroes in his books all praised Murillo, 
calling him divine, but of Velazquez they spoke 
slightingly, calling him too mechanical and a mere 
“‘ practicén ’’, that is a man proficient in his art, but not 
original. The Hidalgo did the same, although it is 
likely that he had never. seen the works of either of 
them, except in oleographs. Still, in the course of time, 
as he was not a fool, he saw that even Spain was 
altering, and an uneasy feeling grew on him that it was 
possible, he was on the wrong road. He might have 
changed his point of view had not the war with the 
United States thrown him back on himself, bringing out 
in him all that was best and worst. 

Chief of the Customs in the land-locked town, with 
its long winding harbour, shielded by islands at the 
mouth, remote in the north-west of Spain, on every side 
‘were memories of the past. Memories of Spain’s 
departed glory rose upon his view, in the grim citadel, 
under which the lichen-covered roofs of the old, slab- 
paved town nestled and straggled up the hill. In the 
decaying stone-faced forts upon the shore, brass cannons 
lay beside their carriages, around their barrels clustered 
serpents, cast in relief, about the touch-holes were the 
arms of Spain, with an imperial crown. Far up the 
harbour, under the heath-clad, vine-edged shores of the 
great inland lake, slumbered the fleet of the galleons 
from Cartagena, sunk by their admiral to save them- 
selves from Drake. In the clear waters of the bay, they 
just were visible, after a long calm, lying like sleeping 
sheep out on a moor, beneath their mounds of sand. 
Tradition had it that their commander had perished at 
his post, going down standing’ on the poop, alone, 
waving the flag of Spain. 

On holidays, mounted upon a mule, which he rode 
gravely, as it had been a war horse, and shielded from 


the sun and wind alike in his brown cloak, he used to 
ride out to the spot, dismount, carefully make a 
cigarette, iight it, drink down the smoke, expel it with a 
rush from both his nostrils just as the vapour issues 
from a solfatara, and reconstruct the scene. It stirred 
him powerfully, and as he sat, watching the vessels sink, 
whilst the false heretics were baffled of their prey, his 
sordid life was blotted out, and he felt sure that once 
again Spain would prevail and God be glorified. The 
old world province and the decaying town, the country, 
with its legends of the past (did not the Tardo, that 
strange lubber fiend, still issue out at sundown, to fright 
the youths and maidens if they loitered over-much upon 
the roads, returning from the ‘‘ romerias ’’?), must have 
done much to strengthen his beliefs, and stir his 
patriotism. Were-wolves and witches filled the people’s 
talk, and as he walked under the arches of the Plaza 
Consistorial, he must have almost felt he was at home, 
with his old memories of the Iberians and the Goths. 
In his position, fortune was secure, had he but cared to 
grasp it, for from time immemorial the Custom House 
had been a gold mine to anyone appointed to the post. 

Men sent there poor returned home rich after a few 
years’ service, just as a Moorish Caid enters his govern- 
ment on a thin horse and followed by a rout of 
starvelings, but leaves it wealthy and a made man for 
life. The Hidalgo’s friends all thought his luck had 
changed, holding, quite naturally, that he would do as 
others did, and put his boots on, as the saying has it, 
in the established way. Once entered on the duties of 
his post, they found out their mistake. Accounts were 
audited, and every penny that came in had to be checked 
and then transmitted to Madrid. His critics were dumb- 
foundered, and his friends said there was a cat of some 
kind shut up in the bag, for none of them believed 
in any honesty in public life, although in private all were 
honourable men. Had he but pocketed the money all 
might have passed without much comment, and men 
have envied him his opportunities, rejoiced to find that 
after all he was as they were, and giving them the 
chance to shake a moralising finger and say ‘‘ We told 
you so’’. 

Vigo became too hot for him when it leaked out that 
his sole purpose was to help the Treasury with funds to 
carry on the war, not that the citizens were not imbued 
with patriotism, so far as shouting was concerned, or 
making speeches, but to send money to Madrid, where 
they knew that it would be stolen by the officials in the 
Treasury, appeared to them both as a madness and a 
rejection of that local patriotism so strong in Spaniards’ 
minds. Some thought him mad and quoted the old 
saw, ‘‘ Make yourself a redeemer and you will be 
crucified ’’, and others thought he was a rogue who had 
hit upon some novel kind of fraud, and half respected 
him. After the truth about the miserable campaign had 
thoroughly leaked out, he went about dejected, in 
fashion of a man who has seen everything he once held 
sacred, fall crumbling to the ground. 

Back in Madrid, for Vigo had become untenable after 
his ill-timed sally into patriotism, he found himself still 
entering figures in a book, although a little better paid. 
The miserable life of an employee at a public office, the 
only life that he had ever known, began to prey upon his 
mind, as it must prey upon the mind of every man a little 
different from the born pen-driving slave, the being who 
deserves most pity in the world. In the long hours of 
idleness which are inevitable in public offices, he set 
about to think. Having reviewed his life, he found that 
to be honest he would have to change all his convictions 
and ideas. The books he had admired he saw were 
rubbish, the pictures wretched, even on politics a doubt 
crept in and made him miserable. He saw at once the 
precipice on which he stood, looked down into its depths 
and turned away for good. Clearly he saw his view of 
life and faith would have to be remodelled, and felt 
himself unequal to the task. 

For a brief space he plunged into what he called 
pecuniary love, but returned always from his excursions 
to the side chapels of the Paphian goddess, weary and 
sick at heatt. Although his fortunes had improved a 
little, and he was recognised-as an official to be depended 
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on for work, but not of course after his escapade at Vigo 
to be advanced to be the head of a department, he still 
lived at a boarding-house, partly from lack of energy to 
change, partly for company, so as to have someone to 
speak to when his work was done. His chief delight was 
to sit talking with the keeper of the boarding-house—a 
tall and withered-looking woman from Galicia, who had 
been, according to herself, the daughter of a general, 
but had come down in life through the bad government 
prevailing in the land. This of course appealed to the 
Hidalgo, as it does usually to all his countrymen, who 
like to rail upon their Government just as a man will rail 
upon his wife, but yet endure her to the last day of a 
long life. Hours used to pass as they sat talking about 
their ungovernable land, the dearth of patriotism, and 
the venality of those in place. At times the Hidalgo 
would take up the defence of one or other minister, but 
the general’s daughter always was able to bring forward 
some damning vice to shake his confidence. Not that 
he was a fool, or really thought that every public man 
throughout all Spain was venal or a rogue, but the desire 
to talk to somebody was strong in him, after his 
dreary day. 

How long the Hidalgo might have gone on, attending 
to his work by day and in the evening listening to his 
landlady’s conversation, is difficult to say, had he not 
happened on an afternoon to look up to a window, on the 
way from his olfice té his home. 

Leaning upon the window-sill and looking up the 
street he saw a girl. Her hair was black and coarse, 
but plentiful, her forehead low, and her eyes black and 
jetty-looking, so dark they were unfathomable, but yet 
giving the look of not perhaps having much to fathom, 
when you had sounded them. She wore a dressing 
jacket of white piqué, not over clean, but open at the 
neck, and as she gazed into the street, biting the stalk 
of a red rose which she drew now and then almost up to 
her lips and then let fall again till it hung resting on her 
chin, she smiled at the Hidalgo and, opening her lips, 
let the rose fall into the street. Awkwardly enough, 
after the fashion of the shy, honest man unused to love 
affairs, he stooped and picked it up. So little practised 
was he in such matters that he was half inclined to take 
it back to the fair, careless charmer, but then remem- 
bered that he had read in books that to drop flowers was 
a maneeuvre of the sex. So, drawing from his pocket a 
greasy note-case, he shoved the flower into it, just in the 
way he might have thrust a pair of boots into a bag. 

In the balcony, he heard a sound of stifled laughter, 
but when the flower was safely stowed away amongst 
his cards and several old envelopes, he had the courage 
to look up, hoping his charmer would reward him with 
a smile, he found that she had gone. All the way home 
he walked as nearly upon air as was consistent with his 
temperament, and for a space forgot the ambition of 
his life, to make his office the most perfect in all Spain. 

In future, as he walked to his work, he always took 
the street in which, for the first time in all his life, a girl 
had given himarose. Any other man would have found 
out her name, or have got someone to present him to her 
family, but he, whether from shyness or from some 
strange romantic whim, never attempted to go further 
in his quest. Sometimes the girl appeared, and some- 
times smiled as he went past. At other times she fixed 
her eyes on space and seemed unconscious of his passage 
down the street. Upon those days he used to return 
home with a vague feeling of uneasiness, as if in some 
way she had been unfaithful to him. Still, next day 
found him passing down the street as usual, eager and 
flushed with expectation, of what he did not know, as 
he had. never taken any steps to find out if his admira- 
tion was returned. Months passed, and then a year, 
and still he walked and gazed up on the balcony, usually 
empty, and without ever once again receiving even the 


shadow of a rose, or any recognition except a smile on 


rare occasions, as he passed by upon his way. 
The people in the-street all knew him, and the fat 
woman in the ‘‘ estanco *’ who sold cigars and stamps, 
would remark to her neighbour who sold small coal, as 
he stood at the door of his dark den, ‘‘ There goes the 


madman of the daughter of Don Paco”’. To which he-! 


used to answer, ‘‘ Yes, a madman, yes; but the girl sits 
too much at the window, and paints her face too thickly 
for an unmarried wench. Why does she paint, you say ; 
ah, why indeed, ‘ why does the blind man’s wife go well 
arrayed?’ the proverb says’’, and they both smiled 
and winked. 

The Hidalgo, quite unconscious that he had ever been 
remarked, still found the only pleasure of his life in his 
brief passage down the street, and might have gone on to 
extreme old age, without attempting to declare his love, 
if it was love he really felt, had not an unkind fate cut 
short his dream, waking him cruelly. One day as he 
walked to his office gazing upon the ground, but his 
heart turning towards the window where his innamorata 
generally sat, he stopped and rubbed his eyes. A little 
crowd was gathered round the door, and an unwonted 
air of festivity lit up the dingy street through which 
he had so often passed morning and evening for the 
last year or so. He asked with trembling at the 
estanco, foreseeing some misfortune in the air. The 
stout estanco-keeper, in her cotton dress, which left 
her great, unstable bust quite loose and unconfined, 
patted her glossy hair, arranged a side curl on her 
cheek, and looking at him with a smile replied, 
‘‘This is the day on which Don Paco’s daughter 
marries the captain of the Carabineers . . . her mother 
has good luck, for she is eight and twenty if a day, is 
getting, like myself, a little like a ham, and, as you 
know, has sat there in the window, like a canary in a 
cage, for the last seven years ’’. 

The Hidalgo thanked her, and having bought a box 
of matches that he did not want, walked out and stood 
upon the pavement to see the bride enter her carriage 
and drive away into the world. He had not long to wait, 
for, leaning on the arm ofa stout captain, with a waxed 
moustache, a sword by his side, and a thick perspiration 
on his forehead as he struggled with his gloves, she 
stepped into the street. For the first time in all his life, 
the poor Hildago found his voice, and launched a ‘‘ Bless 
you mother’’, so loudly that the bride stopped for a 
moment in surprise. Turning towards her husband, 
she smiled a little, then whispered something in his ear. 
The carriage door was slammed, and as it moved away a 
hand in a white glove threw a flower from the wedding 
bouquet to the Hidalgo, as he stood stupefied. This 
time he understood and, stooping, picked it up and 
pressed it to his lips, and it appeared to him that the 
white glove fluttered an instant at the window as the 
bride drove away. 

All day he wandered up and down the streets, and for 
the first time in his life his colleagues missed him during 
office hours and thought that he was ill. The night he 
spent in the Retiro, walking about the alleys, named so 
grandiloquently, Peru, Nueva Granada, Honduras, 
Mexico, and Paraguay, and after all the other great 
vice-royalties lost to the flag of Spain. 

An October frost had turned the leaves in the Retiro 
a light gold and a thin film of ice spread on the waters of 
the lake. The equestrian statue of the twelfth Alfonso, 
high on its pedestal, crowning the yet unfinished monu- 
ment, had a light covering of hoar-frost on the side 
turned towards the north and a chill air from Gua- 
darrama stirred the trees; making them shiver at the 
coming of the dawn. Men wrapped in blankets, their 
mouths well covered up, began to show themselves upon 
the streets ; then carts with a long train of horses or of 
mules, led by a little donkey, and with a pole tied to the 
wheels to act as a rough break, jolted and rumbled on 
the stones. Next came men driving goats, and from 
the country creaked in bullock-carts, drawn by great 
brindled oxen such as those that the angel goaded to 
their work whilst the good husbandman, Isidro, slum- 
bered at noonday in the shade. babs 

Madrid woke up to talk, as other towns wake up to 
work, and the streets slowly filled with people, who at 
first sight were going nowhere, by the Jongest way that 


they could find. Daybreak still found him wandering . 


aimlessly. Then when. the sun. rose. fully, red and. 


glorious, he seemed to feel the comfort of his rays, and 


after having smoked a cigarette. pacing along the edge of . 


the great pool, he wrapped his, cloak tighter around his 
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shoulders ; and when the gates were opened, left his 
Gethsemane. After a frugal breakfast at a little café 
he sat an hour or so, smoking contemplatively, till it was 
“time to go. He reached his office at his accustomed 
hour, and, taking up his pen, set himself resolutely to 
work, just as a horse with a wrung shoulder throws 
‘itself hard against the collar, so as not to feel the pain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


KING, LORDS AND COMMONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall S.W. 

25 May 
Sir,—The nation will never approve Mr. Asquith’s 
bill as it stands. The nation will never approve Lord 
Lansdowne’s bill. The one institution which now for 
more than seventy years has been steadily gaining the 

unbounded confidence of the nation is the Crown. 
Why not let the House of Lords remain as it is, and 
pass Mr. Asquith’s bill with a provision that if the two 
Houses have not come to an agreement upon any bill 
by the time it goes up to the King, he shall decide on 
his own authority and not on the advice of his Ministers 
whether or not it was sufficiently before the country at 
the last election? If he decides in the affirmative, he 
will give his assent forthwith. If not, the bill will have 
to stand over until after another general election. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. M. Humpury. 


THE UNDESIRABLE VOTER. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
23 May 

S1r,—The facts revealed by the last Nottingham elec- 
tion petition would seem to provide the most eloquent 
warning against Adult Suffrage that has yet been forth- 
coming in this country. It bears out to the full the 
dearly bought experience in America, that'‘at the bottom 
of the social scale there are certain couches sociales 
whose public and private morality are more or less in 
contradiction with the ordinary canons of political and 
private morality—the acceptance of or acquiescence in 
which by the great mass of the people is indispensable 
to the right conduct of Governments. The vote is a 
weapon, and to arm with this political revolver the 
wastrel, the unemployable, the chronic unemployed, the 
ne’er do weel, the defeitive, the criminal, is merely to 
provide in advance political Apaches ready to place their 
services at the disposal of any unscrupulous ‘‘ boss ”’ 
who has the wit to organise them. 

It is clear that the franchise as at present organised 
already includes a fringe of these ‘‘ undesirables ’’ who 
value their citizenship at 5s. a head. No doubt a de- 
mocratisation of the present civitas sine suffragio would 
lead to the introduction of a certain number of worthy 
citizens, but their inclusion would be dearly purchased by 
the wholesale admission of the most undesirable element 
in the State from the State’s point of view. It is of 
course conceivable that in the long run—with some- 
what different fests for exercising the full rights of 
citizenship—the whole of the accepted adult population 
of the country-may one day possess that right of voting, 
but that can only come to pass after a generation of 
social reform and public betterment. To give these 
people the vote in the near future because you expect 
that they will inevitably rise to the occasion at once and 
thereby hasten social regeneration is about as sensible 
as to enfranchise the children of ten years old and up- 
wards in order to hasten the betterment that we expect 
ultimately to come from the action of the next genera- 
tion. Unfortunately you cannot eat to-morrow’s 
strawberries to-day.’’ The state of things in America 
is. $0 bad that some of the leading political thinkers 
feel the only cure to lie in the’ wholesale disfranchise- ‘ 
ment ofthis submerged element of casual voters. 

“Yours faithfully, Respice Fivem. 


AN IMPRESSION OF BERLIN. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


London, 30 May 1911. 


Sir,—<An old traveller who .has knocked about half 
the world for five and twenty years is not often 
astonished, but I was, at one time, and with reason, 
though there was nothing adventurous and the scene 
was a shabby street. One is so used to the usual 
phases ; the whine of the beggar, the huckstering of the 
salesman, the complaints of the cab-driver, the smile 
of the prostitute, the importunity of the guide, the surli- 
ness of officialism. But what happened to me was quite 
different and uncommon. Some few years ago I was 
walking on the long pavement of a dull down-grade 
avenue, when I passed three or four urchins who were 
larking together, and playing as puppies will. ‘* Have 
you any ?’’ one of them asked me. The word, 
whatever it may have been, was unknown to me, but 
the lad looked like an incipient cigarette smoker, so I 
hazarded: ‘‘ Do you mean streich-hélzchen (anglice, 
matches) ?”’ ‘* Yes ’’, grinned the guttersnipe ; but I saw 
from his face he was making fun of me, and shook my 
head and passed on, saying: ‘‘ My boy, I don’t under- 
stand you; I am a stranger here.’’ In a moment the 
four ragged caps were off. ‘‘ We beg your pardon.”’, 
they pleaded apologetically, ‘‘ we did not know you 
were a visitor! ’’ I raised my hat formally in reply; but 
I was more impressed by these poor children than by 
all the helmeted guards on duty round the great Bran- 
denburg Arch. What manner of training must that 
nation be imparting, when even the street boys can 
behave like gentlemen ? 


I am, yours truly, 
VIATOR. 


MOTOR TRAFFIC. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Kingston, Glasgow, 27 May. 


S1r,—The motor-car is no longer a novelty in any part 
of the United Kingdom. It seems therefore not in- 
appropriate to ask whether duririg the period that has 
elapsed since, say, the passing of the Motor Car Act, 
1903, it has lived down the distrust with which large 
sections of the public viewed its presence on the streets 
and roads. Has it proved less destructive to life and 
limb than was foreboded? Have the inconveniences 
and hardships it confessedly at first inflicted on pedes- 
trians, drivers of other vehicles, and people living by the 
roadside, ceased to be acutely felt? No thoughtful 
motorist would venture to answer any one of these 
questions with an unqualified affirmative. 

Some time ago Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, President of 
the Scottish Automobile Club, writing in ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Journal ’’ on ‘‘ Motoring To-Day ’’, claimed that while 
the number of cars upon the road had been increasing 
enormously there had not been a corresponding increase 
in the number of casualties. Whether this distinguished 
Scotsman and enthusiastic automobilist will find much 
satisfaction in a study of the recently published statistics 
of accidents caused by vehicles last year may, how- 
ever, be doubted. From these returns it appears 
that in the United Kingdom 9909 non-fatal accidents 
were caused by ‘‘ mechanically-propelled vehicles ”’ 
other than tramears and .omnibuses during’ the 
year, being an increase of 38 per cent. on the number 
for the preceding year, while the fatal ‘accidents 
numbered 478, showing an increase: of no less than 


53 per cent. as compared with the yéar’ 1909. These’ 


disquieting results are not to be disposed of by the state- 
ment that horse-drawn vehicles ‘were responsible for a 


still greater number of accidents, these vehicles being 
still so largely in the majority. ‘Besides, ‘the motorist ' 


claims ‘so much ‘for his machine from the point of view of 


the public safety that one might well be constrained 


ask—‘‘ Why’ should he not be able ‘practically to show a” 
clean sheet so far as-road casualties: are concerned? 


Issit that-certain persohs-out of sheer-spite toward the 
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motoring community place themselves of set purpose in 
front of cars to be run into? 
Meanwhile the increase in the number of road and 
street. accidents receives no particular attention in 
Parliament or in the press. The motoring influence is 
now powerful in both. Even the President of the Local 
Government Board, during his long tenure of office, has 
apparently done nothing for the more stringent regula- 
tion of motor traffic. There was a time when Mr. John 
Burns would doubtless have turned a sympathetic ear to 
a recital of the miseries and apprehensions endured by 
many people as a consequence of inconsiderate or 
reckless motor-driving, but Mr. Burns, the Minister, has 
seemingly no great concern on the subject, and motorists 
accordingly reward him with the oft-expressed compli- 
ment that this shows his ‘‘ broad-mindedness ’’. Speed 
restriction orders for particular localities continue to be 
asked for, but they are not always obtained. Objectors 
never tire of telling us that there is ample remedy 
against ‘‘ driving to the public danger ’’ provided by 
Section 1 of the Motor Car Act, but so far at least as 
Scotland is concerned the ‘‘ police trap’’ system has 
proved the only effectual means of bringing the motoring 
law-breaker to justice. No doubt that system is looked 
upon by even the circumspect and considerate motorist 
with strong aversion, but had it not been put into opera- 
tion, it is safe to say that the outrageous performances 
of the *‘ road-hog ”’ would by this time have put a stop 
to motoring altogether on the King’s highway. Every- 
fair-minded driver should be well content to keep within 
a speed limit of ten miles an hour in towns and villages, 
and of twenty miles an hour in the open country. Con- 
trary to the assertions of the motor press, there is no 
** prejudice ’’ worth mentioning against the use of motor 
vehicles of any description. | Most people, how- 
ever, have a very decided conviction that a high rate of 
vehicular speed on road or street means a menace to 
their lives or property to which they ought not to be 
subjected. Any relaxation of the law as regards the 
speed question would therefore be keenly resented by the 
non-motoring public. That an amendment of the present 
law (which-—~such as it is—is not always enforced) is 
urgently required everybody will probably admit. But, 
since all our politicians who count are motorists, and 
since the exigencies of contested Parliamentary elections 
doubtless make them oblivious to the statutory twenty- 
miles requirement on such occasions, to what statesmen 
or to what party shall the general public turn with the 
eonfident belief that the popular feeling in this matter 
of speed regulation will be duly considered when the 
subject is reopened ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Wan. C. Mvrison. 


THE WORD “ ALTAR ”’. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 


28 May 


Sir,—With reference to the foolish letter addressed 
by the ‘‘ Protestant Alliance ’”? to H.M. the King, may 
I be permitted to point out to its members through your 
columns that in the Church of England we are in the 
habit of talking about altar-cloths and not table-cloths ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Goop CHURCHMAN. 


THE MELANCHOLY JAQUES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place S.W. 
21 May 1911. 


Sir,—‘‘ P. J.’’ would persuade us that the traditional 
Jaques both of the stage and of the critics is utterly mis- 
conceived, and that the real ‘‘ Jaques of Shakespeare is 
absolutely without humour ’’, ‘‘ a shallow and ineffectual 
person’, that insufferable being—‘‘ a familiar British 
figure ’’— known as ‘‘ the rake reformed turnitig from 
sheer Weariness into a moralist of copy-book ‘intelli- 


gence ’’, a dull fellow who bores us with his trite ‘‘ plati- 
tudes such as his seven-ages speech ’’, and is deservedly 
‘‘the laughing-stock of his fellows ”’. 


tual ’’ to commonplace folk. He bored them just as 
unspeakably they bored him. The ‘ First Lord ’’, who 
described Jaques stretched under an oak weeping ove? 
the stricken deer, evidently thought him a very poor 
creature. Not so the more discerning Duke, who 
‘* loves to cope him [ Jaques] in these sullen moods, for 


counter of wit the Duke is decidedly worsted by him. 
Lovesick Orlando and Rosalind were in no mood to 
appreciate his quizzing humour; his raillery jarred on 
their serious love-making. He could listen to Amiens’ 
songs of nature, ‘‘ turning their merry note unto the 
sweet bird’s throat ’’, but not to Orlando’s ‘ blank ’” 
vérse, ‘‘ made to his mistress’ eyebrow’’. Amiens, 
Touchstone and he were kindred spirits. ‘‘ Motley’s the 
only wear ’’—for he coveted the Fool’s licence. Even if 
the Duke’s taunt were justified and not, as I believe it to 
be, a mere figure of rhetoric: ‘‘ for thou thyself hast 
been a libertine, as sensual as the brutish sting itself ’’, 
still one is reminded that Faust passed through some 
such unedifying stage before achieving his final redemp- 
tion. But to deny Jaques’ humour is quite unpardon- 
able. His was the strain of ‘‘ humorous sadness in 
which his often ruminations wrapt him ”’ (I quote from 
Jaques’ own analysis of his melancholy) which the poet 
developed later in Hamlet. In fact Dr. Brandes calls 
Jaques ‘‘ the first bright pencil-sketch for Hamlet’’. 
He is like Heine’s nightingale, ‘‘ die jubelt so traurig, 
die schluchzet so froh ’’—mingling laughter with tears. 

Possibly the note of melancholy predominated which 
was out of tune with the crescendo nuptial music in 
which the piece ‘‘ As You Like It’’ happily terminates. 
He confesses himself out of place in these merry revels, 
and though pressed to do so by the Duke, he declines 
to join in the joyful festival of the latter’s restoration. 
Possibly, too, Shakespeare intended that there was a 
strain of madness in Jaques just.as in Hamlet. The 
healthy Elizabethan did not waste sentiment over brute 
objects. When Falstaff began to ‘‘ talk of flowers and 
to babble o’ green fields ’’, it was taken as a sure sign of 
the decay of his powers and his approaching dissolution. 
The stage tradition of Jaques, which “‘ P. J.’’ attacks, 
admits, I think, of no mental abnormality in the charac- 
ter. To this extent I should like to see the tradition 
adjusted—but scarcely to the lengths demanded by 

Your obedient servant, 
F. O. CLutton. 


[Truly the banished duke admires the melancholy 
Jaques. The banished duke is a well-spoken gentleman, 
but the man who finds good in everything is obviously 
the born crony of Monsieur Jaques as Shakespeare 
made him. What talks and disputations they must 
be having in the forest of Arden! Mr. Clutton finds 
in Jaques a kindred spirit with Touchstone. Speak 
sad brow and true maid! Was Touchstone fooling 
Jaques, or was he not, in saying wisely it was 
ten o'clock? As to Jaques’ criticism of Orlando’s 
verse, we should put it beside his own distinguished 
effort made in despite of his invention : 

** If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass 


No! M. Jaques is not a poet. He likes the songs of 
Amiens because they induce in him a comfortable and 
vacant melancholy. Of course, if Mr. Clutton deprives 
me of the text I cannot make out a case. I quote a 
serious statement of the duke obviously intended by 
Shakespeare to put our reading of Jaques’ character 
beyond possibility of mistake, and Mr. Clutton tells me 
it is ‘‘ a mere figure of rhetoric ’’. Then there is the: 
word “ humorous’’. It is a wonderful word. It 


means nearly everything in the language of Ben 
Jonson’s day ; but it never means what Mr. Clutton pre+ 
tends to believe that it means. In the case of Jaques 
and of the usurping Duke Frederick I would read 


i!‘ dyspeptic ’’, if the word would only scan.—P. J.] 


Doubtless Jaques appeared ‘‘ shaliow and ineffec-- 


then he is full of matter’’, though in the ensuing en- 
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REVIEWS. 
ROME AND THE RACE ELEMENT. 


“A Companion to Latin Studies.” Edited by Dr. J.E. 
Sandys. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1910. 18s. 


E Rae volume is a complete cyclopedia of Roman 
studies; and in nearly goo pages and half a 
million words contains the carefully adjusted result of 
recent inquiries into every department of Latin lore. 
It is, in a very remarkable degree, accurate, com- 
plete, and abreast of modern discovery; and we 
congratulate the University, the contributors, and 
the editor on the signal success of an ambitious 
project. Dr. Sandys himself treats of Geography, 
the history of Latin Scholarship, Epigraphy, and 
passes in review the Latin prose authors: Dr. Reid 
writes on Calendar and Chronology, on Constitutional 
Development, on Law, and provides a very full list of 
principal events down to the death of Justinian. Two 
Oxford tutors undertake Religion and Municipal and 
Provincial Institutions, Mr Warde Fowler and Mr. 
Henderson; and shorter articles are contributed by 
Professor Keller of Prague on the Fauna, and by 
various competent writers on Social Orders, Education, 
Commerce, Roads, Games, Army, Art and Architecture, 
Language and Metre. Nothing is omitted that can 
interest the student, and though no critic can lay claim 
to a universal knowledge such as this book presents, 
every article shows on the face of it the closest acquain- 
tance of an expert with his subject and a uniform level 
of clear and convincing writing. Independent though the 
various authors may be (there is some little difference of 
opinion about the date of Allia and the burning of Rome), 
we find a general agreement on essentials which will 
guide the patient reader without bewilderment into a 
thorough knowledge of classical criticism, as it stands at 
the close of the first decade of the twentieth century. 
Perhaps we shall turn with the greatest interest and 
curiosity to Dr. Ridgeway’s article on ethnology, with 
which the sincere student of Rome must of necessity 
start. The great bulk of the Italian people then, as now, 
belonged (he believes) to an Indo-European race, which 
spread gradually from the Persian Gulf, along Asia 
Minor (leaving the Kurds behind there), across to Europe 
and the northern coast of the inland sea. Greatly 
daring, some of their number followed the retreating ice- 
floes to the north, and there became blonde, valorous, 
and moral; while the earlier stock, enervated by 
climate and the natural beauty of their land, became 
relaxed in fibre, sensuous, and a helpless prey to 
invaders. The history of Europe (and indeed of Asia 
itself, so far as concerns India and Persia) is the return 
of these emigrants from northern climes to reinvigorate 
their own decaying stock in the south. Every peninsula 
has the same tale to tell; a persistent population, as un- 
changing substratum through the ages, of this primitive 
Indo-European race, whether we call it Mediterranean 
or Iberian, or (in Italy) Aboriginal and Ligurian. The 
histories of Spain, Italy, and Greece only begin in real 
earnest with the advent of a fair-haired conquering band 
from Middle or Upper Europe, chivalrous individualists 
and respecters of women, willing to submit loyally to 
a legitimate prince, in spite of all their egoism. Sucha 
tribe were the Sabines, the patricians of Roman annals, 
despising the Ligurian ‘‘ plebs ’’ of the archaic race, just 
as the Anglo-Indian regards the Bengali, for all his 
claims to a distant cousinship. It has long been sus- 
pected that the bitter feuds of the orders concealed a 
definite racial hate, a real incompatibility of religion, 
temper, andcustom. This now seems definitely proved, 
and we must give up the facile solution which looks at 
this conflict as a fight between nobles and commons in the 
modern sense. Indeed, it would be impossible to-day to 
revive the .spirit of religious and social exclusiveness 
which animates the long rivalry of the orders in Rome. 
The clear and convincing exposition of Dr. Ridgeway 
opens up some very interesting avenues of thought. In 


the South of Europe survives or vegetates the primi- 


tive race unchanged since the morning after the Ice- 
Age. It does not make history; its contribution to 
human annals is negative and destructive; with 
undoubted artistic sense it has no practical initiative 
or moral earnestness. In the northern sense, it has 
(strictly speaking) no conscience or sense of honour ; 
no real belief in spite of the long tutelage of Rome, 
imperial and clerical, in the sacredness of marriage 
or personal honour. It is individualist in outlook, 
frankly or secretly pagan in religion, anarchist in 
politics ; it has no word for ‘‘ loyalty ’’ because it can- 
not understand the sentiment. It does not appreciate 
the arguments for a kingship or aristocracy ; its only 
form of government is Cesarism—a dictatorship with- 
out prestige but with ample powers, ended by assassina- 
tion, as in the case of the Arician priest. Upon this 
gifted but untrustworthy race descended from the dawn 
of history the blonde cousins who have learnt in 
northern climes virtue, discipline, self-control and the 
joyous freedom of loyal obedience. This region of cold 
and endurance has been their public-school and univer- 
sity; and on their pampered kinsmen of the semi- 
tropical zone they have come, bringing fresh air, and 
the lessons of the simpler virtues and the regular life. 
When for instance in the Spanish Peninsula the Visi- 
Gothic strain after a gallant fight against Islam dis- 
appeared or grew faint in the sixteenth century, the 
old aboriginal race came to the surface and the national 
vigour dissolved. In Italy, from the earliest days, 
leadership has belonged to northern tribes; and when 
the stern patrician element gave way before the 
** democracy ’’, materialism replaced all ideals, and a 
corruption set in, which the Empire could only palliate. 
The so-called decadence of the Republic was the 
emergence of the older people; the brave and stalwart 
element from Middle Europe, the Pannonian line of 
emperors from Decius to Justinian, could no longer 
maintain the State. In later times Rome depended 
on Teutonic influence for revival, even in matters 
spiritual ; and after the long dependence on Austria, we 
have yet to see how Italy will use her autonomy. - In 
Greece the mid-European tribe of Achzans, chiefly 
depicted in the Homeric poems, brought new life into a 
moribund civilisation ; and down to the present moment 
kings and princes are sought among the Germans for 
peoples who cannot rule themselves. Recent events in 
Portugal give to such speculations the deepest interest 
and significance: there the last remnants of northern 
influence have been ousted with the Coburg dynasty and 
the primitive elements are coming to the surface, naked 
and unabashed. 

Such are at least some of the lines of thought sug- 
gested by this notable and exhaustive volume; and if 
we have chosen out one for particular consideration, 
students of every classical department will find, each 
in his own field, ample food for reflection in these well- 
digested essays on the greatest of the ancient peoples. 


CHURCHMANSHIP AND CULTURE. 


“Dulce Domum: George Moberly, his Family and 
Friends.” By C. A. E. Moberly. London: Murray. 
1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


HERE are some who think that the Oxford move- 
ment has spent its force and even the leading 
organ of the high church party in an article lately 
seemed to agree with them. It is probably more true 
to say that the movement has given birth to so many 
others and has developed in so many different direc- 
tions, that it has lost its special intensive strength and 
cannot be distinguished in its effects so clearly as it 
used to be. 

We may say that the modernist and the Christian 
socialist of the present day are what they are largely 
through the Oxford movement: we may go further 
and say that the Prayer-book revisionist, quite as much 
as his opponent among the ritualists or the evangeli- 
cals, owes his enthusiasm to the same source. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that the Tractarians have. 
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influenced every Christian body inthis country and, 
perhaps, throughout the world. But when we go back 
and read about the men who were in the midst of the 
controversies of the Tractarian days we. are conscious 
at once of a great cleavage between them and many 
men of the present time who are supposed to. represent 
the high church party. And this cleavage is not, we 
think, accounted for simply by the process of ordinary 
development. It is not merely that, sick of strife, the 
opponents of ritualism have allowed their victims to 
have their own way: it is not merely that the force of 
historical and scientific criticism has compelled church 
people to alter their views. It is, we think, that, first, 
one of the main planks of the Tractarian platform has 
been pushed away by those who have reaped most of the 
fruits of the movement, and, secondly, that there is not 
so close a connexion as there was between sound scholar- 
ship and advanced Anglican churchmanship. 

By this ‘‘ main plank ’’ we mean the principle that the 
Anglican Church has in its formularies all that is re- 
quired to justify its position as a part of ‘‘ catholic ’’ 
Christendom. The modern ritualist goes far beyond the 
Prayer-book in what he teaches and practises. We do 
not say that he cannot show good reasons for maintain- 
ing that ‘‘ omission is not prohibition ’’. We do not 
say that Archbishop Temple had said the last word when 
he declared in favour of a strict adherence to the Act 
of Uniformity as necessary for a loyal Anglican. But 
we do say that the old-fashioned Tractarian disciple, 
who believed in the Prayer-book as all-sufficient, has 
had to give way in these days to the clergyman (we do 
not say ‘‘ churchman ’’, for the laity are for the most 
part not interested in the matter), on whose conscience 
strict obedience to the formularies sits very lightly 
indeed. We are not concerned here to defend the old 
position or to assail it. We are content to question 
whether the new kind of high church clergyman really 
produces so good and attractive a type of churchman 
as the old one did. The book ‘‘ Dulce Domum ”’ is a 
family history written, so the author tells us, in order 
to introduce the celebrated Dr. Moberly to his eighty- 
one descendants and to preserve his memory for them. 
Incidentally the book admits us all into a typical circle of 
‘Anglican church people living in the midst of and deriv- 
ing their inspiration from the Oxford movement. 

We confess that it seems to us a very beautiful type. 
The spiritual life of John Keble, the literary work 
of Charlotte Yonge shed their influence upon the 
Moberly family living at Winchester and interchanging 
almost daily intercourse with these two persons. We 
see the Oxford movement as it worked in ordinary 
everyday life. We see the ‘‘ word ’’ of the Tracts 
““ made flesh ’’. It is not that the particular doctrines 
of, say, John Keble were held exactly or in every respect 
by Dr. Moberly himself, but they walked together and 
were agreed in what we have above alluded to as Prayer- 
book religion. The spirit of the ‘‘ Christian Year ’’ is 
apparent in the careful preparation which the head 
master of Winchester gave to each of his boys before 
his confirmation. Regular attendance at daily ser- 
vices, devout study of the Bible, strict observance of 
church seasons: these are the notes of the religion 
which shines forth in this book. There can be little 
doubt that many of the Wykehamists who came in 
contact with Dr. Moberly, and afterwards with George 
Ridding (also referred to many times in this book), 
carried with them into after life much of this healthy 
kind of churchmanship. It is at least doubtful whether 
the modern ‘“ catholic ’’ Anglican with his elaborate 
ceremonial and his free use or disuse of the Book of 
Common Prayer is producing anything quite as good. 

Our second reflection is that the connexion between 
the culture of a great scholar like Moberly and active 
high churchmanship is not so close to-day as it was. 
Here we must guard ourselves from misunderstanding. 
It is probably true that the learning in the church is 
preponderantly on the side of the Anglican high church- 
men. Most of the best-church books on biblical criti- 
cism and theology are written by clergy of the sacra- 
mental school of thought. It is nevertheless true that 
the advanced ‘‘ catholics ’’, the persons whom we have 


chiefly had in mind as having left the old Tractarian 
position, are not, with some exceptions, in close touch 
with scholarship and sound learning. Those who are 
so are inclined to modernism and belong to another and 
a smaller group. 

. The ordinary ritualistic clergyman who is working 
hard in a slum district, inculcating his views which, 
as we maintain, are largely non-Prayer-book ones, is 
not as a rule a great student. He attracts the layman 
by his personality, which is generally of a genial kind. 
He gets round him a circle of men and women, and 
he no doubt does a vast amount of good in his way. 
But he does not attract the thoughtful people, the 
people who read books. 

Now the clergy who first learnt their lessons from 
the Tractarians did attract the thoughtful laity. In 
our day, the man of inquiring mind, whether among 
the upper or the middle or the industrial classes, is 
not found wending his way to ‘‘ early Mass’”’ or 
the confessional. We find him listening to sermons 
occasionally in West End churches and going out of 
church before the elaborate ceremonies come on: we 
hear him possibly pleading for Matins which he calls 
the ‘‘ regular service ’’’: or we see him throwing the 
whole thing over for a game of golf. Perhaps he 
attends a temple of Christian Science, or looks in at 
Mr. R. J. Campbell’s church, disliking his socialism but 
admiring his free thought. If he is a working man he 
goes toa lecture at some Ethical club or Labour church. 
He reads plenty of non-Christian literature, from 
Nietzsche to Robert Blatchford, but takes no notice of 
S.P.C.K. tracts or penny ‘‘ Mirfield Manuals ’’. This 
book ‘‘ Dulce Domum ”’ recalls for us a time when the 
very highest culture and churchmanship went easily and 
calmly together. Dr. Moberly was one of the most 
learned of men. Dean Church calls him the ‘‘ very able 
and brilliant tutor ’’ of Charles Marriott. The great 
Dr. Arnold had so high an opinion of him that he sent 
his own son to Winchester to be under Moberly’s care. 
And allaround the head master was this circle of childrem 
and friends steeped in refinement and alive with intellec- 
tual alertness, yet withal Anglican to the backbone. 

Over and above, then, the rather limited objective of 
this book as defined by its author, the introduction of a 
distinguished ancestry to its eighty-one descendants, 
we hope and believe that it may stir up the ritualistic 
clergy to lay themselves out to attract the thoughtful 
men and women who are by no means irreligious. This 
they can do if they will read, mark, and learn the 
literature of modern biblical criticism, philosophy, and, 
above all, psychology. The Anglican clergy have a 
better opportunity than their brethren in the Roman 
Church or in the Nonconformist societies. The elasticity 
of the Church of England (which may God preserve !) 
does make it possible for its teachers and preachers to 
get into touch with men of every kind of thought. There 
is no reason at all why the Anglican Church of to- 
day should not once more deserve the title which 
Bishop Creighton was proud to give to its sixteenth 
century representative, ‘‘the Church of the New 


Learning ”’. 


SIR WOODBINE PARISH. 


“Sir Woodbine Parish K.C.H., and Early Days in 
Argentina.”” By the Hon. Nina L. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth. London: Smith, Elder. 1910. 15s. net. 


“The Argentine Republic.” By A. Stuart Pennington. 
London: Stanley Paul. 1910. 10s. net. 

“Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers.” By Walter 
Larden. London: Fisher Unwin. 1911. 14s. net. 


HE life of Sir Woodbine Parish was worth record- 
ing, and it has been done by his granddaughter 

with tact and discretion. He lived toa great age, though 
his public work was accomplished before he was fifty. 
He took a minor part in events that made European his- 
tory and he was a conspicuous figure in the early years 
of Argentina as an independent State. Although the 
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obscure struggles of half-savage partisans in the newly 
emancipated province occupy a good space in this book, 
probably to most readers the earlier chapters will prove 
the more interesting: ' Parish himself, who ‘seems to 
have felt some enthusiasm for the new Republic; and 
undoubtedly rendered it considerable services, was con- 
strained to allude to its citizens as ‘‘ brutish, uncivilised 
democrats ’’, and we confess to a preference for the 
society he frequented in earlier days at Vienna and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Although Mr. Pennington alludes to Parish in his his- 
torical sketch as ‘‘ Minister Plenipotentiary ’’, he never 
occupied that position at Buenos Ayres, where he had 
been appointed Consul-General, though he acted as 
Minister while awaiting the arrival of Lord Ponsonby. 
Ponsonby, who was a handsome roué, passé but still 
attractive, was sent to Argentina to please George IV. 
and to gct him out of the way of Lady Conyngham. He 
had little to say for the place and found nothing good 
there but the beef. Neither did he accomplish anything 
to draw closer the ties between Great Britain and the 
Republic. Whatever was done was done by Parish. 
He brought about and signed a treaty of commerce and 
amity, and gave the new Government the countenance it 
required. 

After separation from Spain the history of Argentina 
is for many years merely a record of squalid squabbles 
for place, murderous revolutions, and rapine. In spite 
of all that she had done in affirming their independence 
of the Mother Country, England from time to time 
became unpopular with the Argentine democracy, and 
both Ponsonby and Parish found their position almost 
untenable. But Parish in the end overcame all obstacles 
and when he left received the thanks of the Republic and 
pcrmission for himself and his descendants to bear its 
arms. As for Ponsonby, he loathed the South Ameri- 
cans, never did anything or cared to try. Nevertheless, 
he ended his career as Ambassador at Vienna. _ On the 
other hand, for some reason or other Lord Palmerston 
does not seem to have treated Parish well, though he 
highly commended his conduct while in Buenos Ayres 
and subsequently employed him as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Naples to settle certain pecuniary claims made 
by British subjects against Bomba’s Government. This 
task he carried through with success. The author thinks 
that she has discovered the ground of Palmerston’s 
resentment in this success itself, because Parish accom- 
plished what Palmerston’s brother-in-law, Temple, had 
failed to do. But the explanation may simply be that 
Palmerston had his own pets, like many other Foreign 
Secretaries, whom he promoted at the expense of 
Canning’s. Canning’s death was no doubt a grave 
blow to Parish’s career, and had he lived he might have 
risen much higher in the diplomatic. scale. In 1857 he 
was offered the post of Minister at Berne, but felt too 
old to undertake it. 

Parish did not occupy his post at Buenos Ayres for 
long during the De Rosas régime. Therefore this volume 
does not deal at any length with that remarkable man ; 
more nay be learned about him from Mr. Pennington. 
It seems clear that he was responsible directly for the 
“taking off ’’ of over 8,000 people quite apart from the 
large numbers more legitimately killed in open warfare. 
However, when we consider the conditions of the country 
and the political morality of the ‘‘ brutish democrats ”’ 
who conducted its affairs, we feel he was not without 
excuse. The tyranny of De Rosas may have paved the 
way for a better condition of things. A man who does 
not hesitate to shoot is a necessity in some states of 
society if there is to be any kind of law and order, how- 
ever primitive. It may not be easy to justify all the 
proceedings of President Diaz, but only rough and ready 
methods would have procured the existing prosperity of 
Mexico. 

Though the early part of the book contains little that 
is not already well known to students of the period, 
Sir Woodbine Parish’s adventures in Sicily, Naples, 
and Paris in 1815, and his account of society 
at Aix-la-Chapelle during the Congress of 1818 


are all worth reading. The chapter relatirg his | 


experiences when working under Sir Thomas Maitland 


in the Ionian Islands is perhaps the best in the 
book. Like the young Disraeli, he paid a. visit to 
Ali Pacha at Janina. There is an extraordinarily good 
portrait of this potentate ‘* from a pencil drawing *’, but 
his mild and benevolent aspect entirely belies the bloody 
tale of his exploits as recorded elsewhere: This. volume 
also contains a charming series of portraits of Parish 


and his family and a few interesting old prints of the - 


localities he visited. The author has taken the trouble 
to study the history of her period. We have therefore 
an intelligent and accurate commentary on events, a duty 
to the reader too often scamped by the family biographer. 

Mr. Pennington’s volume makes an excellent -hand- 
book of information about the history, institutions, 
resources, industries, and natural history of Argentina. 

Mr. Larden has put together some of lis experiences 
during a recent visit to Argentina and a trip into the 
chain of the Andes. The result is a series of rather 
jerky notes, some of them interesting, on the country, 
its inhabitants, and the animal life. It can hardly, 
however, claim to be a book in a literary - sense. 


It is nevertheless worth perusal by anyone,» who . 


wishes to know something about the country as it 
appears to-day. It is illustrated by a large number of 
excellent photographs, which are at least as interesting 
and instructive as the text. The writer stayed eight 
months on his brother’s ranch, so: speaks with know- 
ledge on that part of his subject. 


BERGSON’S CREATIVE EVOLUTION. 


“ Creative Evolution.” By Henri Bergson. Authorised 
Translation by Arthur Mitchell Ph.D. London: 
Macmillan. 1911. 10s. 


die hard; and this notably in islands, 

in their sacred places above all. Hence it is that 
in our schools and colleges, our university cities, 
there are still so many who have as yet no doubts of the 
continued European primacy of Germany in philosophy 
and in science ; and of a corresponding persistent back- 
wardness of France, her negligibility for studious pur- 
poses accordingly. Her eminence in painting or in 
statuary, in modern drama or poetry, in novel or in 
criticism, is no doubt compensation of a kind ; yet does 
not this even confirm her lightness, her superficiality ? 
Thus the elder men here, sometimes even to this 
day. Their sons, however, as they learn their own 
professions more thoroughly, despite all these preju- 
dices of home or college upbringing, begin to know 
better, first in one applied art or science after 
another, then in this and that pure science; and now 
at length the student of philosophy has been finding in 
Bergson, if not before, a thinker and a thought to be 
reckoned with, and seriously. Not only in France, but 
in Italy and in America, his doctrines have made their 
way; thanks largely no doubt to the ardent support of 
the late William James, but also on their own merits. 
And since this is one of the few good French books which 
lose little in style and gain widely in readableness 
through a translation, when excellently well done like 
this, its large diffusion and full consideration may now 
be reckoned on as fairly assured. 

What then is its scope? A re-reading of the evolu- 
tion process. And what are its essential theses? 
Notably this, that ‘‘ theory of knowledge and theory of 
life seem to us inseparable ’’—a hard saying for the 
metaphysicians, who commonly know but little of 
biology, yet perhaps still harder for the biologists, who 
for the most part, indeed with rare exceptions, after 
the first self-conscious wonderment of childhood or of 
adolescence, do not venture into such: speculations at 
all. To look at life not psychologically alone, nor yet 
biologically alone, as the respectively specialised custom 


is, but as a whole, both aspects together—now bio- ’ 


psychologically,’ but still. more psycho-biologically— 
there lies Bergson’s prime aptitude and self-training, 
his difficulty of course also, but his usefulness too; in. 
fact the very necessity of him, to-knock the heads of 


reluctant philosophers and naturalists together, till they’. 
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both consent to take this needed step in evolutionary 
thinking, each into what seemed the other’s ground. 
Yet even this is not enough for our author : for him the 
evolution of life transcends alike the mechanism of the 
physiologist, and the finality, the teleology of the philo- 
sopher; and he seeks to unriddle its mystery beyond 
where these have failed. That is a large promise ; and 
its treatment is not always easy to follow, still less 
so to summarise: enough here if we grasp the funda- 
mental thought of our new. philosopher of evolution ; and 
begin by seeking for some simple illustration in ordinary 
life and experience, which, be it biographic or no, may 
help us to his essential starting-point and meaning, as 
do the iridescence of tar-water for Bishop Berkeley, 
the energies of engineering for Mr. Spencer, or the 
population question, the world of mechanical invention 
and competition for Darwin. For convenient illustration 
then, take the simple, yet idiomatic answer a child 
makes when asked its age in French as compared with 
English. Not ‘‘ twelve past ’’, but ‘‘ j’ai douze ans ”’. 
Extend each phrase literally and to its utmost: the 
former gives but an external account of the years, as 
if they were like hours upon a clock-face, done with, 
like so many posts counted as we passed them on the 
way. That is time in the conventional sense, mechani- 
cal, physical, astronomical time; but for psychologist 
and biologist (here Bergson’s point is) time is far more 
than this. The great difference is that the child, unlike 
the clock, actually has, as he says, his twelve years, 
all in him at this hour : they are his essential possession ; 
they normally characterise him, his phase of attainment, 
in every way, alike in bodily stature and aspect, in 
mental attainment and power. Here then is bio- 
psychologic time upon its passage, not away from us, 
but into us, not ‘‘ on the wing ’’, but in the wing, as 
it were, ever being conveyed by memory, conscious or 
organic, into the present. ‘‘ My mental state, as it 
advances on the road of time, is continually swelling 
with the duration which it accumulates; it goes on in- 
creasing, rolling upon itself, like a snowball on the 
snow.”’ Our life is thus not a fixed and abstract ego 
upon which successive psychic states are strung like 
beads upon a thread; it is a continuum, an incessant 
flux, and yet a growing whole. For time in this de- 
velopmental and erganic, in short, vital sense, a dis- 
tinctive term is evidently needed: and for this Berg- 
son uses a not very happy one—‘‘ durée ’’—‘‘ dura- 
tion’’. ‘‘ Duration is the continuous progress of the 
past, which gnaws into the future, and which swells as 
it advances.’’ It is far more than a mere accretion 
like the snowball ; all the past is not only automatically 
inscribed—“‘ all that we have felt, thought and willed 
since childhood is there, leaning over the present which 
is about to join it, pressing against the portals of con- 
sciousness that would fain leave it outside. The cere- 
bral mechanism is arranged just so as to drive back 
into the unconscious almost the whole of the past, and 
to admit beyond the threshold only that which can cast 
light on the present situation, or further the action now 
being prepared—in short, only that which can give useful 
work. At the most a few superfluous recollections may 
succeed in smuggling themselves through the half-open 
Gent. 

Here is our author’s pragmatism : evolution ‘‘ shows 
us in the faculty of understanding an appendage of the 
faculty of acting’’? Frankly enough for the most 
materialistic of biologists, ‘‘ our intellect, in the narrow 
sense of the word, is intended to secure the perfect 
fitting of our body to its environment, to represent the 
relations of external things among themselves, in short 
to think matter. We shall see that the human intellect 
feels at home among inanimate objects, more especially 
among solids, where our action finds its fulcrum and 
our industry its tools; that our concepts have been 
formed on the model of solids; that our logic is pre- 
eminently the logic of solids; that consequently our 
intellect triumphs in geometry’’. Here is a large view 
of anthropologic and mental development in little bulk ; 
yet we are still at the very introduction. It follows that 


our thought, in its purely logical form, being created by 
life, in definite circumstances, to act on definite things, 


is incapable of presenting the true nature of life itself, 
the full meaning of the evolutionary movement. Yet 
it is not therefore merely silent before the absolute, 
powerless before the unknowable ; action cannot move in 
the unreal. Life has psychic possibilities beyond pure 
understanding ; it has other forms of consciousness ; 
can we not arouse and develop what is in ourselves, and 
even unite this with what is elsewhere more fully at work 
in the evolution of nature? Here we reach the thesis, 
now less paradoxical, that the theory of knowledge is 
inseparable from the theory of life. 

How evolution is traced not only for intelligence in 
man but for instinct in the insect, for torpor in the plant, 
and how these three, though it may be more or less 
mingled, are treated not as phases of a single evolution 
process, but as essentially divergent in direction, would 
carry us into the heart of the discussion from the con- 
crete naturalist’s point of view. Yet the essential is 
to seize our author’s main theme—of life in its variation 
and evolution as creative from within, not merely or 
mainly conditioned from without. ‘‘ Continuity in 
change, preservation of the past in the present, real 
duration—the living being seems then, to share these 
attributes with consciousness. Can we go further, and 
say that life, like conscious activity, is unceasing 
creation? ”’ 

We see then that Bergson seeks to psychologise life 
without invoking the external “ spiritual influx ’’ of 
Wallace ; and that he restates and renews the inmost and 
essential thought of Lamarck and Goethe, of Chambers 
and Butler, and of later vitalists. Again as in Spencer’s 
day our biology and our psychology are being corre- 
lated anew, and unified towards a fuller philosophy 
of evolution. Still, with all respect to the philosophers 
who have once and again taken this great step towards 
becoming naturalists, we cannot but feel that even this 
latest interpretation, vivid and suggestive though it be, 
remains, too abstract, too shadowy, for that definite 
elucidation of the origin of variations in plants and 
animals which the evolutionist requires : so that the next 
step in progress may depend upon how far the naturalist 
now in his turn can become more of a psychologist, even 
something of a philosopher. 


THE SUDANESE. 


“England in the Sudan.” By Yacoub Pasha Artin. 
Translated from the French of the author by 
George Robb. London: Macmillan. 1911. 
10s. net. 


HIS account of Yacoub Pasha Artin’s visit to the 

Sudan in company with Professor Sayce is most 
interesting and has been well translated from the French 
by Mr. George Robb. Naturally enough, it covers much 
ground well known to all who are interested in the 
development of the Sudan, but the author writes his 
daily impressions so tersely and with such obvious 
knowledge of the countries and peoples and, above all, 
of the earlier history of the whole region that his 
accounts even of the best known places can be read with 
pleasure and advantage. ‘ When travelling in the more 
remote reaches of the Upper Niles he avoids the irritating 
habit of some recent writers on the Sudan of ‘“‘ dis- 
covering ’’ new worlds. There are some 130 photographs 
illustrating the text, mostly well chosen and very typical 
of the peoples and scenes they represent. 

At the end of the volume are some ‘‘ General Notes 
on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and its inhabitants ”’, 
which are of exceptional interest. In dealing with ‘‘ the 
origin of the Sudanese’’ he quotes Professor Keith’s 
belief that Southern Europe was at one time inhabited 
by a race akin to that found in the Fiji Islands. 

Yacoub Pasha Artin is a close student of Gibbon and 
repeatedly quotes him as demonstrating that the 
German barbarians of the days of Tacitus resembled 
in almost every point the naked savage races 
which now inhabit the Sudan. In proof of his 
contention he quotes how the German savages were 
‘“unacquainted with the use of letters . . . they had no 
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cities . . « they fixed their independent habitations on 
the banks of rivers—the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Meuse; they secured themselves against the danger of 
surprise by a rude and hasty fortification of large trees, 
which were felled and thrown across the road ”’. 

This, the author asserts, is ‘‘ an exact description of 
the agglomerations of the negroes and negroids crossed 
with Berbers along the whole course of the White Nile ’’. 
He proceeds to describe how the German dwellings were 
“* low huts of a circular figure built of rough timber and 
thatched with straw ’’, and adds ‘‘ How could one better 
describe the tukuls or conical huts of the negroes of the 
White Nile? ’’ Another point of resemblance is in the 
taste of the Germans for strong liquors. Tacitus tells 
us that ‘‘ strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little 
art from wheat and barley . . . was sufficient for the 
gross purposes of German debauchery ”’, and Yacoub 

asha Artin adds ‘‘ Except for the fact that merissa is 
made.from maize, the rest of the passage may serve to 
illustrate the debauchery of the negroes of the Sudan ’’. 

A more pleasing similarity is one where ‘‘ chastity and 
esteem of women ’’ are dealt with, and where we find that 
Tacitus’ German savages and the Shilluks of to-day, 
who alike went about practically nude, ‘‘ had the same 
pure and simple morals ”’. 

Twelve centuries after Tacitus thus described the 
manners and customs of the direct ancestors of the 
pfesent guardians of the Fatherland, the Germans began 
“to awake to self-consciousness ’’; this was in the 
fifteenth century. Will the Shilluks, Dinkas and other 
savages of to-day similarly ‘‘ wake to self-conscious- 
ness ’’? enjoying all the blessings of national culture, 
now only made in Germany ”’. 


NOVELS. 


“The Gift of the Gods.” By Flora Annie Steel. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 2s. 


Love of places is a subject with which but few writers 
have ventured to deal, yet its mystery and its power 
contain almost as many elements of romance as love 
of any other kind. One place is dear to some of us 
because we have there touched happiness, another 
because mere custom has made it a part of our life, and 
again another because our fathers have loved it before 
us. Some people—born vagrants these—have no under- 
standing of the feeling, but, though the passion is not 
universal, it is one of those things with which there is 
need to reckon. The man who wishes to be buried in 
some particular town or village, many miles perhaps 
from the scene of his death, affords a grim example of 
the strength of this nostalgic feeling. All that is best 
in Mrs. Steel’s book is founded on this idea of attach- 
ment to the soil, and for such a theme she could have 
chosen few better settings than the Western Isles of 
Scotland. Other parts of the book seem commonplace 
compared with the picture of a woman’s devotion to 
her barren acres, and the plot of the story is not, 
indeed, very satisfactory. In the beginning we are 
told how the wastrel laird gave his life in rescuing a 
shipwrecked man, and how Magnus, the man from the 
sea, was taken to the house of Margaret, the laird’s 
widow. To carry on the story it is necessary that the 
rescued man should suffer from loss of memory, for he 
has been,a Land Leaguer of a peculiarly virulent type. 
The general tone of the book is restrained and delicate, 
and we cannot but resent the introduction of this ‘‘ coup 
de thédtre ’’. The conventions demand that the Land 
Leaguer shall love Margaret, and that there shall be 
trouble when he recovers memory and the truth is dis- 
covered. A love affair with such a beginning lacks 
the flavour of reality; it is one of those things’ which 
might be credible if we did not read of them so often 
in novels of a perfectly absurd type, but the incident 
stands éondemned by its associations. Anothér wrong 
note is struck by the introduction of a deed! of Sale,” 
found in the laird’s pocket after his death. There is * 
a hue and cry for it, and, when it is at last discovered, 
some nice legal point is involved. Some novels éxist on 


points of law—bad law as a rule—but we never imagined 
that this particular deed was of the least importance. 
It did not belong to the Western Isles ; it seemed to be 
a property of a company playing at a fit-up theatre. 
There are errors of taste which we should pass by in 
nine novels out of ten, but they are worth mentioning 
in the work of an author whom one takes seriously. 
‘* The Gift of the Gods ’’ does not, we think, represent 
the author’s best work, but the figure of Margaret saves 
it from being a work without distinction. She is not a 
loveable heroine in the common sense of the word, but 
her fierce love of the land is a fine thing. Her cotters 
must be evicted to make them seek fortune on more 
fruitful soil, but no such consideration can influence her ; 
she is illogical but she is splendid. The end of the story 
is of small account, for it is no more than the inevitable 
conclusion of a poor plot. 


“Odd Come Shorts.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. London : 
Mills and Boon. 1911. 6s. 

This book is made up of three short stories, reprinted 
from as many journals, plus a series of slight social 
sketches which came out in ‘‘ The Westminster 
Gazette’’. As first given to the public in instalments, 
presumably with a few days’ interval between them, 
‘* The Opinions of Angela ’’ would be quite entertaining ; 
and, of course, nobody except a reviewer is under any 
obligation to take advantage of the opportunity now 
afforded of reading them straight through. Of the 


three stories, the third one about a Jewish stockbroker’s. 


family has a pleasant and somewhat unexpected element 
of pathos. The first two present clever studies of 
different types of selfish women ; but the result of placing 
them side by side is to draw attention to the fact that the 
machinery by which the elopements of the hedonist wife 
and her lover in number one, and the more sympathetic 
young couple in number two are brought about is the 
same in each case. [Each lady arrives at a railway 
station just as the gentleman is embarking and is in- 
vited to sit in his carriage for convenience of conversa- 
tion until the train starts ; and each is gently restrained 
from jumping out when it does. There is really no 
reason why this should not have happened first at Euston 
and again at the Gare du Nord; and when one tale was 
only to be found in the back numbers of ‘‘ The Illus- 
trated London News ”’ and the other in ‘‘ The Tribune "” 
nobody would have remarked upon it. Such, however, 
are the perils of being ‘‘ collected ’’. 


“Pot au Feu.” By Marmaduke Pickthall. London: 
Murray. 1911. 6s. 

Curtain raisers are never indispensable—but they are 
distinctively marked in the programme and may be 
avoided if necessary. In a book it is a different matter 
altogether, and Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall is leaving a 
good deal to chance in prefacing ‘‘ The Tales of the 
One Republic’’ and ‘‘ The Heat of the Sun”’ with nine 
indifferent exercises in ‘‘ uneasy’ writing. ‘‘ The 
Crotchety Stories’? occupy 162 pages, and, with the 
exception of ‘‘ Young Dawley ’’, they never would be 
missed in any future edition. But in the succeeding 
glimpses of life in the remoter Swiss valleys and the 
plains of Egypt and Syria, the author is upon surer 


ground—there is accurate local colour and not too much © 


of it, the characters live and command our sympathy, 
and the writing is effective because of the simplicity and 
naturalness of the style. ‘‘ Monsieur le Président ’’ and 
‘* The Village Gendarme ”’ are little gems in their way, 
and a ‘‘ Case of Oppression ”’ is none the worse for a 
certain similarity to Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Naboth ”’ ; but per- 
haps the heroism of James Ellis in ‘‘ An Ordeal by Fire ” 
is the most original piece in the book—we do not often 
find cowardice turn out to be the best policy. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* The Tragedy of St. Helena.” By Sir Walter Runciman. London 
Unwin. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 
Sir Walter Runciman’s contribution to Napoleonic litera- 
ture is one long outpouring of admiration—idolatry would 
hardly be too strong a word—for Napoleon, with no.counter- 


‘balance except of hot denunciation against those whom Sir 
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Walter-always describes as his murderers. Very interesting 
is Sir Walter's account of the origin of his book ; for it goes 
very far back: to the days when he heard the old school of 
sailors sing the chanty ‘‘ Boney was a Warrior’. They 
sang: : 
““Oh! Boney’s heart was broken! 

Oh! aye, oh! 

Oh! Boney’s heart was broken ! 

John France Wa!” 


and a good many other verses with the same drift ; and Sir 
Walter, then a sailor lad, was infected with their sympathy, 
though he retained anti-Napoleonic ideas. Some years later, 
but still forty years ago, he happened at a bookstall on the 
‘Life of Napoleon ’’, by the other Sir Walter, as he was 
starting on a voyage, and the reading of it, instead of con- 
firming those ideas, convinced him that ‘‘ Boney was ill- 
treated’. Then followed a long course of Napoleonic 
literature, and ‘‘ As my knowledge of the great drama in- 
creased, I found my pro-Napoleonic ideas increasing in 
fervour. Like the Psalmist when musing on the wickedness 
of man, ‘my heart was hot within me, and at the last I 
spake with my tongue’’’. The effect is curious as of being 
right back at the time when 0’ Meara’s Journals were being 
published, and Croker was editing the ‘‘Quarterly’’. But 
that stage is long passed. Excessive stimulants either to 
admiration or hatred are unnecessary; and the personal 
element in Napoleon counts for less than the critical and 
historical study of what he did—his dynamical effects. To 
Sir Walter Napoleon is the greatest intellect of all time—a 
credible view—but he is also a martyr, and even almost a 
Christian Saint. This is about as indifferent now as if one 
started up against Sir Walter with the Corsican ogre view. 

‘Lives of the British Sculptons.”’ By E. Beresford Chancellor. 

London: Chapman and Hall. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 

The names of many of these British sculptors are hardly 
British. Hubert Le Soeur—the sculptor of King Charles I. 
of Whitehall—was born in Paris. Rysbrack was from Ant- 
werp; so was Scheemakers. Roubiliac—the amiable artist 
who went covetously about with his ‘‘ Madam, I must have 
your hand’’, or ‘‘ Madam, I will have your ear’’, was 
French. Nollekens was no Englishman. Grinling Gibbons, 
“who gave to wood the loose and airy lightness of flowers, 
and chained together the various productions of the elements, 
with a free disorder natural to each species’’, was born 
in Rotterdam. Probably his father was an Englishman. 
Some English blood would be but seemly in the sculptor of 
the Admiral King, whose statue now stands at the east end 
of the Mall. Of John Bacon there is no doubt as to his 
British origin and character. Mr. Chancellor is with 
Cowper in his approval. 

. Bacon there 
Gave more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips ; 
Nor does the chisel occupy alone 
The powers of sculpture, but the style as much.”’ 


Of which Mr. Chancellor’s eulogy is, in the spirit, a per- 
fect paraphrase: ‘‘Of all the British sculptors Bacon was 
perhaps the one who best combined in himself those charac- 
teristics which have always appealed more or less forcibly 
to the British public.’”’ The sculptors most fully treated 
of, and of most interest, perhaps, to critics of this day, are 
Flaxman and Chantrey. The stories of them all—British 
or not—are told circumstantially ; the true history of their 
rise to distinction—of how Gibbons was discovered by John 
Evelyn, of how Chantrey leapt into fame with ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Children ’’—are authentically told without unnecessary 
comment or emblishment. This is a workmanlike book— 
the first in the field of its kind. 


“By Fell’ and Dale at the English Lakes.” By the Rev. Canon 

Rawnsley. Glasgow: MacLehose. 1911. 5s. net. 

Canon Rawnsley has made the Lake country his own with 
all its literary and historic traditions. Of its natural beauty 
he writes always in verse and prose in a sincere, intimate, 
and simple style. The country for him lives in very truth. 
It is full of the memory of Norse days ; of the lore of shep- 
herds; of the memories of dead poets. This book is chiefly 
an account of walks taken in the spring: ‘‘ This has been 
dene with a purpose. I have long’ felt that the outside 
public do not realise the extreme beauty of the colouring 
of the Late district at this season.’’ Canon Rawnsley finds 
everywhere the precious thing which ever escapes the casual 
tourist, and is kept for the really devoted, whether it be 
some story of a homing sheep or of old wrestling days. More- 
over, he is alert for every touch of beauty in the fells and 
dales of his affection. All who read his books upon the 
I.ake country will like it better for the reading. 


For this Week’s Books see page 690. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Thursday, June 8, and rte | Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), 
comprising Portraits and Fancy Subjects in Mezzotint and Stipple after Sir }: 
Reynolds, G. Morland, J. Ward, H. Walton, and others, by J. R. Smith, 
F, Bartolozzi, W. Dickenson, &c., some Printed in Colours; A Collection of 
Engravings after H. Bunbury ; Drawings by Old Masters, including the Property 
of a well-known Amateur Collector; Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts by 
various Early Engravers; Modern Etchings by C. Méryon, Sir F. Seymour Haden, 


D. Y. Cameron, Muirhead Bone, and others, including the Property of J. C. K 
GUARINI, Esgq., of Clapham Park ; Arundel Society Publications, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. ay 
THE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on een in 12, and following Dat; at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
magnificent COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS, forming part of the famous Huth Library, founded by the late 
intained an d by his son, the late A. H. 


Henry Huth, Esq., and d aug! 
Huth, Esq., of Fosbury Manor, Wilts. 

May be viewed on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 8, 9, and 1o, 
Catalogues may be had. III d catalogues, containing 19 plates, price 5s. each. 


THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF JOHN GLAS SANDEMAN, Eso., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Tuesday, June 13, and Three following Days, and on Monday, 

June 19, and following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable and extensive 

COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, ENGLISH, and other COINS, the 
Property of JOHN GLAS SANDEMAN, Esq,, F.S.A. 

» May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated catalogues may be had, price 1s. each 


AT 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


The Well-known COLLECTION of WORKS of ART of Arthur Sanderson, Esq. 
of Edinburgh. Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, June 14, 
15, and 16, 1911, at one o'clock precisely each day. 


FIRST DAY'S SALE, JUNE 14. 
Chinese blue and white porcelain, including a set of five oviform vases and 
beakers, Lange Lijsen ornamentation, fine old powder blue vase, a brilliantly 
mottled sang-de-bceuf vase, an early plum-coloured vase with elephant handles, 
a set of five Imari vases and beakers in panels of flowers and chocolate borders, 
Hispano-Mauresque dishes, Rhodian plates, old Italian majolica dishes and 
vases, Persian balls, Tanagra figurines, Early Italian and other bronzes in 
and groups, a life-size figure of Daphnis by G. A. Lawson, another by 

. Onslow Ford, 1890; a life-size group ‘‘ The Children of the Wolf,” by 

George Frampton, R.A. (exhibited Royal Academy, 1892); old brass and latten 
ware in reading stands, bénitiers, chandeliers, wall brackets, Pricket candle- 
sticks, alms dishes, old Cloisonné enamels, &c. 

SECOND DAY’S SALE, JUNE 1s. 
French bijouterie, including Louis X Vth and XVIth gilt and enamel étui cases, 
lockets, scent bottles, watches, patch XS, lai bonbonniéres, 
vinaigrettes, a Cinquecento necklette with quatrefoil enamel ornament, tassie 
cameos and wax medallions, extraordinary cameos and intaglios (from the Duke 
of Marlborough collection), a Limoges enamel tazza, Wedgwood plaques and 
medallions, two Byzantine chasses, old stained-glass panels, carvings in ivo 
and jade, Louis XVth timepiece designed as a classic vase by Gouthiére, Gree 
and Roman coins in gold and silver, antique plate, including a pair of circular 
bowls, George I., 1715, 77 02., a pair of tureens by Daniel Smith and Robert 
Sharp, George III., 1784, 22 oz., a Standing cup and cover, German, 17th 
century, inscribed 1616; an ~~ Augsberg Communion Service, a three- 
masted nef (Austrian), 311 0z., a tall silver-gilt Bokal, a monteith by Paul Storr, 
1814, 98 oz. ; tankards, baskets, tea services, candelabra, miniatures by Cos- 
way, Engleheart, Plimer, Shelley, J, Wright, O. Humphrey, John Smart, &c. 

THIRD DAY'S SALE, JUNE 16th. 
Exquisite 18th Century painted satinwood furniture in secretaires, tables, ward- 
robes, commodes, chairs, settees, bookcases, Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
carved mahogany ehairs and settees, old gilt mirrors, a pair of side tables, 
painted by Angelica Kauffman, a painted satinwood table and a cabinet 
ae api to Lady Hamilton by Lord Nelson, a French Renaissance cabinet, an 

rly r7th Century oak bedstead, French kingwood encoigneurs, three Sheraton 

and satinwood urns with silver mounts, an inlaid wardrobe painted in baskets of 
flowers, a Henri Deux carved walnut cabinet (said to have been designed by 
John of Bologna), two Flemish tapestry panels, rare old silk embroidery, Persian 
silk rugs ; paintings, including the well-known portrait of Sir Walter Scott by 
Sir Henry Raeburn, the portrait of Don Balthazar Carlos by Velasquez, Abing- 
don by J. M. W. Turner, two fine portraits by Santvoort, and other important 
works by Moroni, Raphael, Raibolini, Bellini, Coello, Girolamo de Benvenuto, 
Gainsborough, Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, De Wint, Etty, Sam Bough, 
David Cox, ‘Raeburn, Millais, Rossetti, Alma-Tadema, and others. 

On view Monday and Tuesday prior from 10 to 5 o'clock. Private view, by card 
only, on Saturday, June 10, from ro to 5 o'clock. Catalogues free. Illustrated 
catalogues may also be obtained, price ss. each, of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 
20 Hanover Square, London, W. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
In all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
=. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 

gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Managément of Trust 

_ Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
he 
One Year ... op 3110 
Vear ... oo Off 2 
* Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made — to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 

Marry Money (Louis Joseph Vance), Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Soul of the Moor (Stratford D. Jolly). Rider. 2s. 

The Broken Phial (Percy White); The Marriage of Barbara (F, 
Frankfort Moore) ; The Honourable Peggy (G. B. Lancaster), 
Constable. 6s. each. 

The Love Story of a Mormon (Winifred Graham), Mills and 


Boon. 
Life and its Puppets (Otto Rothfeld). Oxford: Alden. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Thus Saith Mrs. Grundy (Annesley Kenealy). Long. 6s. 

later Pratt Portraits (Anna Fuller). Putnam. 6s. 

Members of the Family (Owen Wister). Macmillan. 6s. 

AND ARCHXOLOGY. 

The Royal High School, Edinburgh (James J. Trotter). Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 

Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy (V. de. 
Cunha). Swift. 15s. net. 

The Last Episode of the French Revolution, being a History of 
Gracchus Babeuf (Ernest Belfort Bax). Grant Richards. 
Os. net. 

Westminster Abbey and the Antiquities of the Coronation (W. 
R. Lethaby). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Silver Age of the Greek World (John Pentland Mahaffy). 
Chicago: Chicago Press. 6. net. 


Braganca 


Law. 
International Law (F. E. Smith). Dent. 6s. net. 
History, 


British and Foreign Building Stones (John Watson). Cambridge ¢ 

At the University Press. 3s. net. 
REPRINTS. 

The Unknown Isle (Pierre de Coulevain). Cassell. 6s. net. 

The Yellowplush Correspondence, Jeames’s Diary, The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, etc. ; The Book of Snobs and Contribu- 
tions to Punch (William Makepeace Thackeray). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net each. : 

England and the English, from an American Point of View 
(Price Collier). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mendelism (R. C. Punnett). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Lady Betty across the Water (C. N. and A. M. Williamson). 
Methuen. 1s. net. 

Scoot Books. 
A Short History of English Versification (Max Kaluza). Allen, 


5s. net. 
Hamlet (A. W. Verity). Cambridge: at the University Press. 
ls. 6d. 
A New Geometry (W. M. Baker). Bell. 2s. 6d. 
SCIENCE. 
The Philosophy of Bergson (A. D. Lindsay). Dent. 5s. net. — 
Taboo and the Perils of the Souls. (J. G. Frazer). Macmillaa. 


10s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Uruguay (W. H. Koebel). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Charm of Copenhagen (Ethel C. Hargrove). Methuen, 6s, 
Little Cities of Italy (André Maurel). Putnam. 9s. net 
The Welsh Border, its Churches, Castles and Dykes (M. A. 
Hoyer and M. L. Heppel). Nutt. 3s. 6d. net. 
Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely (C. H. Evelyn-White). 
Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 
An Artist in Corfu (Sophie Atkinson). 
18s. net. 


Herbert and Daniel. 


VERSE. 

Through Dust to Light (Robert Valantine Heckscher). Boston 3 

Sherman, French. $1.00 net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual Register, 1910, The. Longmans, Green. 18s. 

Chapters in Rural Progress (Kenyon L. Butterfield). Chicago: 
Chicago Press. 4s. net. 

Collected Papers of Frederic William Maitland, The. Edited 
by H. A. L. Fisher. Vols. I. to III. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 30s. net. 

Country Church and the Rural Problem, The (Kenyon L. Butter- 
field). Chicago: Chicago Press. $1.00 net. 

More Rutland Barrington (By Himself). Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Nationalities and Subject Races. King. 3s. 6d. net. 


roportional Representation (John H. Humphreys). Methuen. 
5s. net. 
Sea-Sphinx, The (Marshall N. Goold). Allen. 5s. net. 


Significs and Languages (V. Welby). Macmillian. 3s. 6d. net. 

Some Problems of Philosophy (William James), 4s. 6d. net. ; 
Grant in Aid: A Criticism and a Proposal (Sidney Webb), 
5s. net. Longmans, Green. 

State Socialism in New Zealand (James Edward le Rossignol and 
William Downie Stewart). Harrap. 5s. net. 

Triumphant Vulgarity (Charles J. Whitby). Swift. 3s. 6d. net. 

What is and What Might Be (Edmond Holmes); Nietzsche and 
Art (Anthony M. Ludovici). Constable. 4s. 6d. net each. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JuNE:—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. :; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The English- 
woman, ls, The United Service, 2:.; The Round Table, 
Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d.; Science Progress, 5s.; The Cornhill, 
ls.; Fry’s, 6d.; The Treasury, 6d.; Scribner’s 1s.; The 
Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; Harper’s, 1s.; The Art 


Journal, 1s. 6d.; The Antiquary, 6d.; The Musical Times, 
3d.; The English Review, 2s. 6d.; The Book Monthly, 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Illustrated. Medium 8vo, xii+632 pages. 16s, net. 


William Pitt and National 


Revival. By DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 


** There is not, in our opinion, in the English language, not evenin Mr. ep 
seven volumes, a fuller or an apter treatment of the political problems of the 
decade from 1783 to 1793 than is to be found im the volume under review.” 

Gazette. 


English Pastels (1750-1830.) 


By R. R. M. SEE. 
With an Introduction by G. C. W1iLLI1AmsoNn, Litt.D. 
_A critical and biographical stady of upwards of one hundred artists who 
ted in colouréd chalks during the second half of the eighteenth, and the 
Pislening of the nineteenth centuries. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 750 COPIES. 
NOW READY, 22 Qs, net. 
Demy 4to. With 20 full-page Plates in Colour, and go in Black 
and White. 


NOW READY. Post 8vo. Gs, net. 


How to Understand 


Sculpture. 4 Handbook for the Amateur. 


By MARGARET THOMAS. 
With 40 full-page Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(Uniform with ‘‘ How to Look at Pictures.”’) 


Post 8vo. Price 6s, net. 
With about 250 Illustrations from photographs by the Author 


and others. 


‘Gothic Architecture in 


England and France. 


By GEORGE HERBERT WEST, D.D., A.R.LB.A., 
Vicar of Selsley, Gloucester ; 
late Head Master of St. Christopher’s School, Eastbourne. 


London ; G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


JUNE, 


CANADIAN AUTONOMY AND AMERICAN RECIPROCITY. 
, (1) A CANADIAN VIEW. By the Hon. Georce E. Foster, M.P. 
; (late Finance Minister, Canada). 
(2) AN ENGLISH VIEW. By Sir Roper Letusrince, K.C.1.E. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION. II. By J. H. Morcan (Pro- 

. fessor of Constitutional Law at University College, London). 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY AND PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. By Cnakites Morawitz (Vienna Chairman of the Angio- 
Austrian Bank). 

THE MUDDLE IN EGYPT AND THE WAY OUT. By Ratrx Nevit_E 

. For Siz Years Juage in the Egyptian Native Courts). 

SSCRERENGE AND THE HYPERBOREANS. By the Hon. EMMELINE 

LUNKET. 

SOME NOTES ON CHATEAUBRIAND (concluded). By W. S. Litty. 

THE. BLIGHT OF THE LAND TAXES: A RETROSPECT AND A 

PROSPECT. By NewrTon-Rosinson. 

CONVERSATIONS AT THE SALON AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By H. Heatucore STATHAM. 

THE FACTS AT THE BACK OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By W. H. MA.ttock 

SENORA SANTA ANNA’S MISADVENTURE: A MEXICAN. 
REMINISCENCE. By the Baroness DE MALORTIE. 

THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC: A REPLY TO MR. LATHBURY. 
By the Rev. Canon BEEcHING. 

THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF NATIONAL INSURANCE. By A, 
Carson RopertTs. 

“CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED.” By Noet Pemuerton 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street SQuarE. 


NOW READY. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 


LIFE AND ITS PUPPETS: 


’ Stories from India and the West. 
‘By OTTO ROTHFELD, B.A., F.R.G.S.. 


(inpian Civu. Service), 
AUTHOR OF “INDIAN DUST.” 


Seldom has’ the first book of a new writer been received with such unanimous 
praise as was accorded by the-critics to Mr. Otto Rothfeld’s stories of the Orient, 
published about a year ago under the title ‘‘ Indian Dust.” In three of. the present 


Stories the Author changes the venue from India to England and Scotland. All of } 


them, whether of East or West, will sustain the high reputation earned for Mr. 
Rothteld by “ Indian Dust,” as ‘‘an original writer of real power,” “‘ with the eye 


of a poet and the sympathy of a broad-minded philosopher.’ 
OXFORD: ALDEN & CO., LTD., BOCARDO PRESS. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO; 


Macmillan’s New Books 


The Autobiography of 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Poet Laureate 1835-1910, With Photogravure afd other i 


Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. 


MODERN EGYPT. 
By the Earl of CROMER. With Portrait and Map. 
Cheaper Edition, in One Vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net., 


VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Herkomers. By sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., &c. With 
Illustrations. In Two Vols. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Training of Memory in Art 
and the Education of the Artist. 


By LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN. Translated by 
L. D. LUARD. With an Introduction by Professor 
SELWYN IMAGE, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. 6s, net. 


VOL. III. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. III, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously published. Vols. I. and II, 2ts, 


The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People from the Earliest 


_ Times to the Age of Augustus. 


The Gifford Lectures for 1909-10, delivered in Edin- 
burgh University. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


THIRD EDITION. Entirely rewritten and much 
enlarged. 

Mendelism, py k. Cc. PUNNETT. Fellow 

of Gonville and Caius College, Professor of Biology 

in the University of Cambridge. With numerous 

coloured and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


Problems of Life. By the Rev. C. A. 
HOUGHTON, M.A., Rector of St. Petrock, Exeter, 
Canon of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

The titles of the several Essays are: The Alpha and the 
Omega ; Natural Religion; The Voice of Approval ; What 
is Truth?; Providence, Law, Miracle, Prayer; Labour ; 
Joy 5 Sorrow; The Mystery of Pain; and The Journey’s 

nd. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
OWEN WISTER. 
Members of the Family. A 

Story of the Western Plains. By OWEN 


WISTER, Author of ‘ The Virginian,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. 


By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 


‘The Legacy. A Story of » Woman. 


By MARY S. WATTS. Author of * Nathan Burke,” 
&c. Extra crown 8yo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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MR. ‘MURRAY'S STANDARD WORKS. 


AUSTIN, JOHN. 
LECTURES ON 
CAMPBELL. 2 Vo 
STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE, | 
Compiled by RoBERT-CAMPBELL. 12s. 
ANALYSIS 
1. CAMPBELL. 6s. 


THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. With critical Notes | 


and Excursus by Professor W. JETHRO BROWN. 10s. 6d, net. 


BISHOP, Mrs. (Isabella L. Bird). 


HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO; or S1x MonTHS AMONG THE | 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

' KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. Illustrated. 

A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
trated. 7s. 6d.; also Is. net. 

, UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. Illustrated. 

THE YANG-TSE VALLEY AND BEYOND. 
net. 

LIFE OF MRS. BISHOP. 
6s. net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 

Illustrated. 6s. ; 2s. 6d. net; 2s. net; Is. net. 
BIBLE IN SPAIN LAVENGRO WILD WALES 
GYPSIES OF SPAIN | ROMANY RYE} ROMANO LAVO LIL 


BYRON, LORD. 
THE WORKS OF. New Text, with many hitherto Unpublished 
Additions. Portraits and Illustrations. 13 Vols. 6s. each. 
Poetry. 7 Vols. Edited by Ernest H. COLERIDGE. 
LETTERS. 6 Vols. 
M.V.O. 
DON JUAN. C dinphinn 5 in 1 Vol. With 4 Photogravures. 6s. 
POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete og Copyright Text 
in 1 Volume.. Photogravure Portrait. 6s. n 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. 
Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 
Tos, 6d. net. 


CRABBE,G EORGE. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, 1754—1832. 
Son. Full leather, 7s. 6d, net; cloth, 6s. net. 


CRIPPS, WILFRED. 


5s. net. 
Illus- 


2s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated. 


By RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 


Edited by his 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. With 123 Illustrations and 2,600 | 
Tables of the Date-Letters | 


Facsimile Plate Marks. 21s. net. 


and Marks, separately, 


5s. 
THE PLATE COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. Arranged from the | 
Numerous Illustrations, | 


above work by Percy MACcQUOID, 


6s. net. 
OLD FRENCH PLATE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE, G. B. 
HISTORY OF PAINTING in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, 
from the 2nd to the 16th Century. 
Notes by LANGTON DouGLas, with upwards of 200 IIlustrations. 
6 Vols. £1 Is. net each. 


Vol. I. Earty CHRISTIAN ART, 

Vol, Il, . GIoTTO AND THE 
GIOTTESQUES. 

Vol. III. Umbria, FLORENCE AND Published. 
SIENA, 

Vol. IV, FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE I5TH CENTURY. 
Just Out, 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 
Uniform Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. net'each. 


THE ORIGIN or SPECIES. | FERTILIZATION OF 

THE DESCENT OF MAN. ORCHIDS. 

JOURNAL or A NATURAL- | EXPRESSION OF THE | 
IST. EMOTIONS. 

FORMATION oF VEGE- | LIFE OF CHARLES DAR- 
TABLE MOULD. WIN. By his Son. 

MOVEMENTS anv HABITS | VARIATION OF ANIMALS 
OF CLIMBING PLANTS. AND PLANTS. 2 Vols. 

5s, net. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOM. os. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS ON PLANTS OF 


THE SAME SPECIES, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by ROBERT | 


F AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. By Gorpon | 


By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. | 


Edited by RowLanD E. PROTHERO. | 


By Moore. | 


A New Edition, with Editorial | 


' ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 
HISTORY OF INDIA—The Hindu and Mahometan Periodg, 
net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. With numerous Illus 
3rd_ Edition. 


trations. 
Edited by R, 
56s. Net. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 
PHENE SPIERS. 2 Vols. 

INDIAN AND EASTERN. Revised and Edited, with addi- 
tions, by JAs. BurceEss, C.I.E., LL.D., F. RS. E., and 
by R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., F-R.LB.A. 2 Vols. Demy 
8vo. £2 2s. net. 

MopERN. 3rd Edition. 28s, 

j net. 


“FLETCHER, Cc. R. L. 
AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 Vols 


By RosperT KERR. 2 Vols. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. §s. each Vol. 
Vol. I. Eartiest TIMES TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
| Vol. II. From Henry VII. TO THE RESTORATION, 
Vol. III, ResTORATION TO THE BEGINNING OF TH 
GREAT WAR. 
Vol IV. Tue Great EvROPEAN WAR. 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 

| *DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
with Notes by MILMAN, Guizor and SiR WM. SMITH. Maps 
8 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. Revised Edition in 2 Parts, 5s. each. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 
| *WORKS OF. Edited with Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM, 


Edited 


4 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
GOMPERZ, THEODOR. 
THE GREEK THINKERS. 4 Vols. 14s. net each. 
Vol. I. THE BEGINNINGS. Translated by Lavrig 
Macnus, M.A. 
Vol. II]. SocrRaTES AND | Translated by 
SocrATICs. PLATO, G. G. BERRY, 
Vol. III. Prato. J M. 
'GROTE, GEORGE. 
*HISTORY OF GREECE, Illustrated. 10 Vols. 5s. each, 


HALLAM, HENRY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. arte 
Edition, 3 Vols. 30s.—Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. 12s.—Student§ 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Cabinet Edition, 
3 Vols. 12s.—Student’s Edition, 7s. 6d. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. Library Edition, 
3 Vols. 36s.—Cabinet Edition, 4 Vols. 16s, 


| 
HANDBOOKS. 
| 
| 


| 
| (Volumes sold separately.) 


INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. 
JAPAN. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


JULIAN, REV. JOHN. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. 
New Supplement. 21s. net. 


KUGLER’S PAINTING. 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 

THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH, 
2 Vols. 24s. 


LIVINGSTONE, DAVID. 
| SECOND EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 1858-64. 


Maps and Plans, 30s, 
Second Edition. With 


30s. 
Illustrated.. 


Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 
LAST JOURNALS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. Illustrated, 


2 Vols. 
LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, Illustrated. 65.3 25, 6d 


net, and Is. net. 


MAINE, SIR HENRY S. 
ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and Notes by Sig 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 55s. net. 
ANCIENT LAw. 2s. 6d. net. NoTEs, Separate. 2s. 6d, net. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. ; POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 
9s. | 2s. 6d. net. 
EARLY HISTORY OF | 
INSTITUTIONS. 05. | INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
EARLY LAW AND CUS- 7s. 6d. 
TOM. 9s. 


Volumes marked * may be had on special terms, Applications should be made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtained, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


MARCO POLO. 
THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, the tenitligs| Sir 
Henry Yule’s Translation, revised by Prof. HENRI CORDIER. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. 


MEDICI. 
THE MEDICI. By Colonel G. F. Younc, C.B. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. 36s. net. 


MILMAN, DEAN. 
*EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 Vols. 4s. each. 
*LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 Vols. 4s. each. 


Uniform Cheaper Edition. 6s. net. 
ATONEMENT AND PER- PRIEST- 


SONALITY. 
CHRIST OUR LIFE. PROBLEMS & PRINCIPLES. 


SORROW, SIN AND BEAUTY. 2s. 6d. net. 


MOLMENTI, POMPEO. 
HISTORY OF VENICE. 3 Parts (2 Vols. each.) 21s. net 
eaeh Part. 
Part I.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Part II.—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE, 
Part IIIL—THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 

*HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 Vols. 
6s. each. Also Library Edition. 4 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 

*JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 12s. Also 
Library Edition. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 

*RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Illustrated. Library 
Edition, 3 Vols. tos. 6d. net each. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 


DICTIONARY. 
Edited by the Rev. WitLiam C. Piercy, M.A. With Coloured 
Maps and 365 Illustrations, 21s., also 4-morocco, 25s, 


MUSICAL SERIES. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
ART OF THE SINGER. By W. J. HENDERSON, 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By A. MEEs. 
HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By H. E. KRewBieEL. 
HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. By W. J. HENDERSON. 
MUSIC. How IT CAME TO BE WHAT IT IS. By HANNAH SMITH. 
THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. By W. F. ApTHORP. 
ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. By W. J. 

HENDERSON. 

WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC. By W. J. HENDERsON. 
PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. By H. E. KREHBIEL. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND HOW IT IS WON. By Henry | 


J. Finck. 7s. 6d. net. 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 
*LIFE AND WORKS OF. Introductions and Notes by J. W. 
CROKER, Rev. W. ELWIN, and W. J. COURTHOPE. 10 Vols. 
10s. 6d. each. 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Illustrated. 6s. net each. 
BOOK OF WHALES. F. E. BEDDARD. 
CLIMATE. By Ropert DE Courcy Warp. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN AND | 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor J. Logs. 
EARTH SCULPTURE. By Professor GEIKIE. 
GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By St. GEorGE Mivarrt. 
HYGIENE OF NERVES AND MIND IN HEALTH AND 

DISEASE. By A. Foret. 

INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. By Georce S. STERNBERG. 
INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By FrRepgrick Soppy. 
PROBLEM OF AGE, GROWTH AND DEATH. By CHaRLes 

S. MINoT. 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Professor I. C. RussELi. 
SOLAR SYSTEM. By CHARLES LANE Poor. 

STARS. Professor Simon NEWCOMB. 

STUDY OF MAN. By Professor A. C, Happon, 
VOLCANOES, By Professor BONNEY. 


HEREDITY. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, gs. net. 


ROBERTSON, CANON. 
“HISTORY OF THE CIIRISTIAN CHURCH. 8 Vols. 6s. 
‘each. Sold separately. 


SMITH, SIR WM. 
*DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With Illustrations... 3 Vols. 


£4 4s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 2s. 6d. net. 

*DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, Illustrated, 
2 Vols. £3 13s. 6d 

*DICTIONARY OF CIIRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND DOCTRINES. 4 Vols. Medium 


8vo. £61 
DICTIONARY. OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
With 900 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 3rs. 6d. eac 
CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI¢ 
UITIES. ith over 1,100 Illustrations, 21s. ~ 
SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI. 
QUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. y 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY} 
AND MYTIIOLOGY. Illustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood.: 
In 3 Vols. 4 4s. 
' CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY,MYTHOLOGY, 
AND GEOGRAPHY. With over 800 Woodcuts. 18s. 
SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
AND GEOGRAPHY. With 200 Woodcutss 


6d. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICT IONARY. 8v04 


16s. 
SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. ! 
AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONs 
ARY. 16s. 
SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d, ; 


| SMILES, SAMUEL. 
Uniform Edition. 3s. 6d. each. 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. } Also 2s. 6d. net. 

CHARACTER. DUTY. 2s. net. 1 

INDUSTRIAL BIO-| JAMES NASMYTH: 
GRAPHY. GINEER,. : 


LIFE AND LABOUR. JASMIM: BarBer, POET, 


MEN OF INVENTION PHILANTHROPIST. 
AND INDUSTRY. BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND 
SCOTCH NATURALIST, THE WORLD. 


THOS. EDWARD. 
JOSIAH .WEDGWOOD, AND BOTANIST. 
THE ARTISTIC POTTER. THE HUGUENOTS. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. |5 Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
BRINDLEY, VERMUYDEN, MYDDLETON, Perry: Early 
Engineers. 
|. SMEATON AND RENNIE: Harbours, Lighthouses, and Bridges. 
|  METCALFE AND TELFORD : History of R 
BouLTON AND Watr: The Steam Engine. 
| GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON: The Locomotive. 
| AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. 2 Photogravure 
| Portraits. 15s. net. 


ROBERT DICK: GEoLocistT 


STANLEY, late DEAN. 

SINAI AND PALESTINE. With Maps. §s.-net. Also Is. net, 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. Illustrated. ts. net. 

HISTORY OF baa JEWISH CHURCH. . Illustrated. 3 
Vols. 2s. 6d. net 

apap OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. With Map 
2s. net. 

| HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND... 7s. 6d. 

| HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. _Illus- 

| trated. 6s. Aliso 2s. 6d. net. 

| HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 

Illustrated. 15s. 

| CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 2s. 6d. net. 

| ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND 

| LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ae | 

2 Vols. 12s.—Cheap Edition, 1 Vol. 2s. 6d, net. 


TACITUS. 

THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. An English Tmedetion, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By Prof. G, G. RAMSAY, 
15s. net each volume. 

Vol. I. Books I.—VI. Vol. II, Books XI.—XVL 


WALTERS, HENRY B. 
' A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. Based on Samuel 
Birch’s famous work. Numerous Illustrations, 2 Vols, 


43 35. net. 


ARTHUR COKE. 
HOBSON-JOBSON. Beinga Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquia 
pee and Phrases, Thoroughly Revised by WILLIAM CROOKE, 
2 net. 


Volumes marked * may be had on special terms, re sheuld be made to your Bookseller, from whom ail particulars may be stained, 
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THE USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


A series of popular manuals on scientific subjects, written by specialists 
and containing just the information a well-read man should know. 
Each topic is treated exhaustively, yet the story is told so simply, so 
clearly, that you are fascinated and enthralled as one after another of the 
mysteries of modern science is revealed. The volumes are charmingly 
boun d in stiff boards, beautifully printed, and splendidly illustrated. 


New Edition, with new Preface, 


THE STORY of the EMPIRE 


By EDWARD SALMON | 


OTHER VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
THE STORY OF BOOKS. THE +? SYSTEM. 
By G. B. Raw incs. F.R.A.S. 
Lire. By G. Linpsay. By W. B. Pycrarr. 
By F. Witkinson, F.G.S. THE sage IN PAST AGES. 


ECLIPSES. . G, Szerey, F.G.S. 
F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
ELECT IcITY. By J. Munro. . Pattison Murr, M.A. 
WEATHER EXTINCT CIVILISATION OF THE 
WILD FLO F.R.A.S.| EAST, By R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 


Pror. Henstow. | THE STARS. 
PRIMITIVE MA 
By Pror. J. M. 


By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A. 
GERM LIFE: Hee 
Conn. | FOREST AND STREAM. 


Dw. Cropp. | THE MIND. 
THE BRITISH RAGE. 
UNRO. By James Ropway, F.LS. 
THOUGHT AND FE ELING. ARCHITECTURE. 


THE STORY OF y P. L. Waternouse. 
|THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
A PIECE . D. Price, F.G.S. 


~< Martin, F.G.S. | PLANT Lire Grant ALLEN. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price 1s. net each (postage 2d. extra). 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 


NOW READY: 


THE 
Leaning Spire 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


‘*] have read these stories with 
a great deal of pleasure and 
interest. They possess fine 
literary qualities and are im- 
mensely far removed from the 
present average.’’ 


| LUCAS MALET. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 


Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., 2 /6 
and all Booksellers, 


‘Is Auction Bridge a Gamble ? 


Is it a better Game than Ordinary Bridge ? 
If so, in what does its superiority consist ? 


Is Auction Bridge making headway 
against Bridge ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties. 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order “‘* Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/6 net), 
or get a copy (3/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly pleasant and 
readable CLEear, in the British Weekly. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “Book Monthly” by name—you very 

often see it quoted in the papers. it is a brightly 

written, brightly illustrated magazine about the books 

and the literary affairs of the day. But as yet you 

have not taken it in! Well, you are missing some=- 

thing, and you should at onc2 arrange to get it 

regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “guide, 

philosopher and friend” for the reader near the 

centre of things or far away. Being now seven years 

old, and so grown up, it has just been enlarged, and 

made more popular and practical in contents and 

style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 

what's what and who’s who in the book world. 
THE BOOK MO NTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Ltd., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence, 
and it can be ordered "from any Bookseller, Bookstall, or Newsagen’. The 
Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt a7 
eight shillings. Vou can havea copy of the current number posted to you by 
forwarding 6d., or a specimen back number for nothing. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 


this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price Gd. 


OFFICEs: Hous, Srrest, Lonpon, E.C. 


= 
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FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER & RAILWAYS, 


Expectations Exceeded. 


Tue Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Forestal Land, 
Timber, and Railways Company, Ltd., was held on May 50, 
Mr. Charles E. Gunther (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. G. Mills) read the usual notices. 

The Chairman : When we met here last June I expressed the 


CHARRON, LIMITED. 


Satisfactory Year’s Working. 


Tue Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the members of 


Charron, Ltd., was held on May 29, Mr. Dalziel presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the usual notices, 


The Chairman, reviewing the year’s accounts, said there was. 


a slight falligg off in the gross profit and a corresponding reduc- 


tion in working expenses. 


With the sum brought forward there’ 
was £72,141 18s. 9d. 


y that the satisfact tate of 
confident hope of your Board that the satisfactory state o in the of the! 


your business in 1909 would be at least maintained, if not 
improved, during the following year, and I am happy to say 
that that confidence has been amply justified; indeed, the 
result of the past year’s operations has been beyond our 
expectationy. The net divisible profit for the year, subject 
to the remuneration of the directors and local board, amounts 


to £318,586, or the very substantial increase of £143,141 over 


1909. Out of that handsome ag we propose to pay a final 
dividend of 8 per cent. on the Preference shares (making, 
with the 6 per cent. already paid, 14 per cent. for the year), 


Company, the directors recommend a dividend of 5 per cent.# 
on the preferred ordinary shares instead of a large distribution. | 
The business of the current year is progressing very favourably.. 
The sale of private cars, to which our efforts are being specially | 
the’ 


directed, is increasing. During the first five months of 


current year the sales have more than doubled those effected 
during the same period of last year. In order to meet the demand’ 
for a touring car of medium power, which at the same time is 
suitable for all-round requirements, we have put on the market 


> and on the Ordinary shares a final dividend of 18 per cent., two new types of cars—both of 25 h.-p.—one four-cylinder and 
making, with the 6 per cent. interim dividend, 24 per cent. the other six-cylinder, which made their first appearance at the 
for the year. I think that You will allow that the balance Paris Salon. The demand for these cars is very good, and has, 
sheet and profit and loss account .are most eatisfactory, and, indeed, exceeded our anticipations. The showroom which, as , 
though it is naturally the aim of everyone to improve on the I informed you at the last meeting, had been opened in the 
past, yet I, for my part, would willingly make a compromise Rue de la Paix, in the heart of Paris, has been quite successful. ' 
in this case, and forgo the chances of advancement, could The number of cars sold from that depét during the first five 
I be guaranteed against the risk of a decline. Indeed, it months of the present year exceeds the number sold during the 
must not be forgotten that if the business of this company whole of the previous year. The development of the sales of 
offers a basis of great, stability, founded, as it is, on the one private cars is, of course, extremely gratifying, as the company 
hand, on the steady depletion of the world’s supply of timber, cannot reasonably expect a continuance of the large orders for 
especially that available for the manufacture of tanning mate- cab chassis that it has had in the past. We have still a good 
rial, and, on the other, on the steady appreciation of land demand for taxi-cab chassis, however, and, apart from any fresh 
values in the Argentine, it is an industrial business looking orders that may come along, we expect steady orders to replace 
for its main income to the manufacture of extract for tanning old cabs which have either become out of date or worn out. As : 
purposes and the export of Quebracho logs. We have, since I informed you when I had the pleasure of meeting you last | 
the constitution of the company, and allowing for the fluctua- year, we have been creating new and important agencies abroad, | 
tions inherent to any business, found an increasing market for and I am now in a position to tell you that the results from these . 
our logs and extract at nehanced prices, and we could to-day have -been very satisfactory. We have largely increased the 
dispose of greater quantities of wood than we are inclined to number of our local agencies all over France, and the results are 
sell. Mr. Albert Harteneck, who has just returned from a quite up to our anticipations. In some of the French depart- 

t)y. visit to the properties of the company, says that the idea that ments and colonies we have succeeded in establishing a good 


the lands of the company are of little value when the lumber 
has been removed has now been proved to be incorrect, Ex- 
perience has shown the lands of the Chaco to be second to 
none in the Argentine for the raising of cattle and the grow- 
ing of various products. As for the vicissitudes to which any 
industrial business is exposed, to which I have referred, we 


and steady market, and orders are coming in regularly. Agencies 
in Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela have lately been opened 


up and are doing well. 


Our European business has also been 


extended lately by the creation of local agencies in Russia, 


Belgium, Spain, Germany, &c. 


I think that is all I have to 


tell you about the present position and future probabilities of 


Cc, have had this year an illustration which it would be well tc the working of your business, and I will proceed to move-the 
on: bear in mind in fixing a capitalised value upon our income. resolution ; and after I have done so, if any of you wish to ask 
a You will remember that in the year 1909 we concluded a con- me any questions I shall be delighted to answer them. I : 
a tract with American friends (subsequently transferred to the move: ‘That the directors’ report and accounts for the year 
Argam Tannin Company, of New York) for the sale during ended November 30, 1910, be, and are hereby, received and . 
y the years 1910-14 of a very considerable tonnage of extract adopted.” E 1 
at agreed prices. Within recent months the condition of the Sir William J. Bell seconded the resolution. 
t le th be. ) in their revort last year, said it was their intention to resume : 
ecg : 3 ? es , ey expec o do so as long as the business maintained its 
who spent some time in America for that rs aay Sor aed present satisfactory character; but the disturbance of trade 
caused by the railway strike in France during October, although 
be lower than those effected last year, and that the aggre- shecked the to 
gate profit of the company will be substantially the same, far they could spare a larger dividend out of the available 
thus showing that we are less dependent than we were on funds. The 5 per cent. they were now proposing to pay was the 
the United States market, and that our trade is expanding full dividend for the year. 
in other parts of the world. I feel confident that the trade The resolation was carried unanimously. - 
ty depression which especially affects the leather manufacturers The Chairman next moved, “That a dividend of 5 per cent. © 
7 in the United States will not last, and that the sale of extract on the preferred ordinary share capital for the year ended 
in that important market, will assume in time mach greater | November 30, 1010, as recommended by. the directors in thei 
i started at our new factory at Campo Redondo, and, having wes 
om regard to its perfect installation on up-to-date scientific lines, nine agreed to. ‘ 
= rove to bea, cheap producer. Our freehold | the motion of Mr. Bowen, a resolution thanking, the 
lease further 616.295 acres the total of the lands con- Chairman for his with 
trolled by us 2,154,784 acres. In order to enable the company 
to carry out its operations, over 8,000 people are employed Lestat tt : 
directly and indirectly by us. Including our new factory at 
Campo Redondo, we have four extract factories, fully ’ 
equipped with the most modern plant, for the manufacture i 
of extract. A very important adjunct to your business is ; 
your system of railways and decauville lines, which con- WEEK NTEN a 
tribute materially to the economical working of the business, THIS 
and their condition and upkeep have very close attention LEAD COMPOUNDS IN RUBBER GOODS. 
at the hands x Fa local Nang. pome Besides the carriage By H. E. Potts, M.Sc. 
| of goods by railway, we have, of course, a very considerable 
movement by river craft from our four ports, and for this WITH RUBBER AT ITS WORST. 
purpose are well served by the excellent fleet of tugs and Dividend Possibilities of London Asiatics and 
lighters which belong to the Cia Argentina de Lanchas, of Singapore Paras. 
which company we own all the shares. I now move the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts. THE BOTANIST AND THE PLANTER. By 
; Baron Emile D’Erlanger seconded the resolution, and it was “Old Q.”’ 
! carried unanimously. 
_ The dividends having been formally declared, a resolution One Penny of all Newsagents. 
increasing the directors’ remuneration was moved by Baron 
Emile D’Erlanger, seconded by Mr. A. Laar, and carried 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
| 69s 
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ARTIN SECKER’S 


Six Shilling Fiction 


THE 
PASSIONATE 
ELOPEMENT 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


_ Westminster Gazette.—“ Mr. Mackenzie’s book is a novel of genre, and 
with infinite care and obvious love of detail has he set himself to paint a literary 
picture in the manner of Hogarth. He is no imitator, he owes no thanks to 
any predecessor in the fashioning of his book. . . . Mr. Mackenzie recreates 
(the atmosphere) so admirably that it is no exaggeration to say that, thanks to 
his brilliant scene-painting, we shall gain an even more vivid appreciation of the 
work of his great forerunners. Lightly and vividly does Mr. Mackenzie sketch 
in his characters. . . . but they do not on that account lack personality. Each 
of them is definitely and faithfully drawn, with sensibility, sympathy, and 
humour.” 

Globe.—‘* Mr. Mackenzie's style is easy and delightful ; his pages are as full 
goblets of wine, brimming over with a foam of humorous comment. A little 
tenderness, a fragrant aroma of melancholy laid away in lavender, a hint of 
cynicism, an airy philosophy —and so a wholly piquant, subtly aromatic dish, a 
rosy apple stuck with cloves.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
QUIXOTE 


By DONALD ARMSTRONG 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A fine love story, with passages of lyrical passion 
almost in the Meredithian manner .... Mr. Armstrong knows the value of 
contrast; his characters are studied from life, and his conversations are 
brilliantly alive.” 


Daily Chronicle.—*‘ Mr. Armstrong's Idyll of the Town is touched with an 
impetuous gallantry which the reader will find sweeps him off his feet.” 


WIDDERSHINS (Second Jip.) 
THE UNDER-MAN Joseph Clayton 
IMPATIENT GRISELDA Laurence North 
THE IMPERFECT BRANCH Richard Lluellyn 


THE MARRIAGE OF QUIXOTE 
Donald Armstrong 


A WILDERNESS OF MONKEYS 
Frederick Niven 


THE PASSIONATE ELOPEMENT 
(Fourth Imp.) Compton Mackenzie 


Oliver Onions 


—— 


A New and Cheaper Edition of 
Mr. Allan Fea’s Book. 


NOOKS & CORNERS 
OF OLD ENGLAND 


The ground ‘covered in this volume includes Huntingdonshire, 
Northamptonshire, Norfolk and Suffolk, the favourite western and 
south-western counties, as well as Shropshire, Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire. This new edition is printed in a size and 
shape.suitable for the pocket, and forms an ideal companion and 
guide for those who care to explore for themselves the districts of 
which Mr. Fea writes so charmingly. It is only necessary to add 
that the book contains nearly all the photographs originally 
published, and these, to quote the critic of the Morning Post, . 
**form a singular and delightful series.”’ 


Price Five Shillings Net. 


| 


Mary Wollstonecraft: A study in Econo- 
mics and Romance, 
G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. Ts, 6d. net. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘ The book really rises to a high level. . . . Mr. 
Taylor has written at once justly and sympathetically of the strange history of 
Godwin's wife. It is a combination by no means easy here. The book is very 
attractively produced and the illustrations are excellent.” 

Outlook.—‘‘ The circumstances of her career are set forth in Mr. Taylor’s 
able and eminently readable biogzaphy with fulness and insight. ‘The manner 
in which he has developed the personality of his subject upon the background of 
biographical fact is extremely skilful and the book is not a negligible one.” 

Graphic.—‘‘To the unfolding of the tragedy the writer has developed ® 
careful study of fact, much insight, and an attractive way of handling his 
subject. In short, this eighteenth century prophet is fortunate in her new 
biographer.” 


Some Eccentrics and a Woman, 
LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lewis Melville, in his new book introduces many statesmen, wits and 
dandies of the time when George 1V., as Prince of Wales, was Regent. He 
shows us the dandies in their habit as they lived, and we are presented with 
pen-portraits of many of the leading bucks, both those whose fame has come 
down to the present day and those who are now but little more than a name. 
Sterne’s Eliza is one ot-Mr. Melville's subjects, and that brilliant madman, 
Philip, Duke of Wharton, is another. There are many interesting portraits in 
the book, and the frontispiece is a facsimile reproduction in coloured collotype 
of one of Richard Deighton's famous caricatures. 


D’Eon De Beaumont: His Life & Times. 


HOMBERG and JOUSSELIN. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Leader.—‘' The story as here told is a piece of serious minor history, not a 
mere popular book-making effort.” 
Birmingham Post.—" Their book is a serious historical study, as well asa 
romantic piece of biography.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
People and Questions. G. 8. STREET. 


Wide Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


No one should miss Mr. G. S, Street's delightful book, which is one of the 
successes of the season. ‘* We welcome a volume of essays,” says the Daily 
News, “not topical in the narrow sense, but always apposite and actual. We 
welcome, too, the work of a writer who has a scholarly sense for words, and 
allows himself—and us—the luxury of a literary conscience.” She Morning 
Post singles out for special praise “ the fine appreciations of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Haydon the painter, and Oscar Wilde. They are all three 
brilliant, eloquent, and sympathetic.” 


Old English Houses. 


Random Itinerary. 
ALLAN FEA. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure of Creslow Manor House, 
Buckinghamshire, and over 100 photographs. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— The author shows his readers where they may see 
many delightful and interesting old mansions, many ot those picturesque cottage 
homes of England which have largely withstood not only the hand of time, 
but also the desolating figure of improvement ; and he has supplemented his 
text with upwards of a hundred beautiful » hovographs.” 


Leaders of the People. Studies in 
Democratic History from the Twelfth Century to 
the Time of the Chartists. 


JOSEPH CLAYTON. 


With many interesting Portraits in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


Spectator.—* Not the least of the services rendered by Mr. Clayton's book 
is the light thrown on characters of whom ordinary histories tell us little. Such 
are Gerrard Winstanley, the ‘George’ cf bis time, and Jonn Lilburne the 
leveller.” 

Nation.—“ Mr. Clayton’s most interesting volume. ... An inspiring book.” 

Standard.—** Mr. Clayton's scholarly volume.” 

Boohman.—* A subject that was weil worth the handling.” 


Regilding the Crescent, 
F. G. AFLALO. 
With 24 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


In this book Mr. Aflalo treats of Turkey's effort at rehabilitation, and among 
the essential reforms discussed in its pages are the divorce of the Koran from 
the Statute Book, the crying need of more liberal education, the emancipation 
of women, the financing of public works, and the development of Anatolia. Te 
quote the Mord. it ‘1s a book which, owing to its statistics, to its analysis of 
the political and industrial conditions of the country and to its value as a 
‘Who's Who’ for Turkey, will have to figure on the shelf of every statesman 
and politician interested in the Near East.” 


The Record of a 


Demy 8vo. 
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